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SOUTH AND CENTRAL AFRICAN 
COMMENTARY, II 


THE year 1960 was expected to see the solution of the most 
important political problems facing South and Central Africa, but 
many of them were still in the melting-pot in mid-1961. The Union 
had decided its future by becoming a republic and had been driven 
out of the Commonwealth by the non-white members and Canada, 
but the new constitutions of the Federation were still undecided. 

South Africa and Rhodesia remain the only bulwarks in Africa of 
Western civilization and Christianity against the atheistic colossus 
of Marx-Lenin socialism, working throughout the world to destroy 
Christianity, law and order, and established governments and in- 
tensely so in the fertile soil of Africa. 

In South and Central Africa for more than 50 years goodwill has 
existed between the races without military intervention until recently 
disrupted by subversive elements. There has been no real oppression 
of the Bantu by the European colonists such as was seen in North 
America, though ‘world opinion’ uses it as a slogan and ignores the 
benefits of security and well-being given to a primitive and barbaric 
people by their fellow-colonists. 

Africa is merely a geographical term; there is no one African 
people but hundreds of tribes as separate as are the peoples of 
Europe; African nationalism does not exist. 

In the Union and also in the Federation, the immemorial tribal 
traditions and customs through the chiefs are being increasingly 
used in helping the Bantu to learn to govern themselves. It is 
thought outside Africa that the European population has cared 
little for the Bantu and oppressed them. Past history, legislation, 
and expenditure on Bantu advancement and welfare with the 
enormous increase in populations and their adequate standards of 
living prove the contrary. 

There is a common illusion that all the Bantu are sighing for a 
freedom from all white control and for universal suffrage, whereas 
90 per cent. of them show no interest in such things as democracy 
and voting, which they do not understand. The average Bantu cares 
nothing about politics and devotes himself to his family, his belly, 
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and his job. He is however easily led to looting and savagery by 
the rabble-rousers. 

In South and Central Africa the dangers of black supremacy, as 
seen in the Congo and many other parts, have alarmed Europeans. 
In the Union the organization of separate development may well be 
the right solution of the native problems, for it is a reasonable and 
humane solution unworthy of persecution by U.N. and ‘world 
opinion.’ 

Bantu mentality, habits, and character are entirely different from 
those of the European and man for man and class for class the 
latter are far superior to the former. Equality is a myth. It is a 
supreme blindness which attributes the dividing line not to the 
inferiority of one to the other but to the colour of the skin, which 
is a gift of nature and merely an outward symbol of the character 
that it clothes. Only God could tell when the Bantu will have gained 
the abilities and reliability necessary for government, but one thing 
is certain, he is at present far from that condition. To force a 
franchise on those unfitted to exercise it is a criminal negligence, 
leading to darkness and savagery. 

One cause of the inability to understand African problems by 
the peoples of Great Britain and the U.S.A. is a natural ignorance 
of primitive peoples and a tendency to look on the Bantu as if they 
were English, Scots, or European, whose only difference to them- 
selves is in the colour of their skins. In reality the great majority 
are primitive savages rescued in Rhodesia only 70 years ago and in 
South Africa much longer from a life far removed from that of 
civilized man. Men of knowledge and experience consider that with 
the small percentage of educated Bantu it is only necessary to 
scratch below the veneer and a savage is discovered. This is not an 
uncharitable opinion but is factual and must not be forgotten. 

‘World opinion’ has been cold towards the suffering Europeans 
in the Congo and elsewhere but ready to make excuses for the black 
terrorists, treating them as if they were democratic idealists escaping 
from an oppression. 

Investigation reveals that a great deal more has been done for the 
welfare and advancement of the native in South and Central Africa 
than in any colonial possessions in Africa and the comparison is 
especially remarkable with other British colonies or dominions. 
During the past 10 years £20 millions were spent in South Africa on 
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Bantu housing and recently the foul and filthy shack towns and 
slums, which were the scandal of South Africa and the breeding 
grounds of crime and disease, are being demolished and the people 
removed to healthy new towns with drainage, water, lighting, and 
ownership. The worst of these foul spots was the Johannesburg 
slum of Sophiatown, so dear to Fr Huddleston. 

That there have been cases of injustice in South and Central 
Africa, as in the rest of the world, is undeniable, but far from there 
being oppression the whole edifice of Bantu prosperity, health, 
education, and advancement is built and supported by the goodwill, 
money, and legislation of the European. 

A few illustrations will not be out of place. In Southern Rhodesia 
in 1960-1 £4 millions are being spent on educating more than half a 
million Bantu and 85 per cent. of the children receive schooling; 
there are 3,000 schools. 

For Bantu children the Union has 6,100 state and 1,000 private 
schools attended by 1,428,000. In the Union 2,200 Bantu have 
university degrees against 1,734 in all Ghana, Nigeria, and the 
Federation. 

The British public, obsessed with an indiscriminate sympathy for 
all that is black (in Africa but not in Britain), has given little 
attention to the coercion and intimidation carried on in Central 
and Southern Africa by the Bantu rabble-rousers against their 
fellow Bantu. To do so is easy for these unscrupulous people, often 
trained in the subversive schools of Moscow, Cairo, Addis Ababa, 
and Accra, when dealing with these primitive and ignorant children, 
who comprise the vast majority of the Bantu. The cases of sabotage, 
arson, and murder committed by the intimidators to create fear are 
numberless and the Bantu political leaders, who are generally the 
same intimidators, are able by these methods to collect monthly 
subscriptions for their support from these same ignorant children 
who have no knowledge of or interest in politics, but can be roused 
without difficulty to loot and rioting. It is these activities that have 
obliged both the Union and the Federation to take precautionary 
police and military measures to forestall another Congo or Mau 
Mau. 

To the man on the spot who realizes the activities and dangers 
of Communism in Africa, it appears that the interests of Com- 
munism are focused on establishing black supremacy, which is for 
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different reasons also the goal of Great Britain, the U.S.A. official 
policy, American business, and wealthy American foundations. An 
incongruous combination ! 

Black supremacy is also desired by some very vocal politico- 
clericals, who have not the imagination to see its certain results for 
their faith and civilization and have been unable to discriminate 
between the equality of God’s justice to men and that of mythical 
equality of men invented by the French Revolution. 

It would not be practical to follow closely all the intricate 
constitutional conferences about Southern Rhodesia, Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and the Federation at Lancaster House, 
London, Salisbury, and Lusaka. In general the fundamental prob- 
lems are the same as before. The British government seem deter- 
_Mined on universal suffrage with ultimate black supremacy, and 
the European inhabitants of the Federation equally determined to 
gain freedom and independence from Whitehall, having the know- 
ledge gained by experience and observation of newly independent 
countries, that black supremacy in government would mean their 
elimination and the loss of what belongs to them and their children 
and the fruits of their labours. 

At the time of writing this article (June) the final solutions of all 
those conferences are in the melting-pot, depending on the results 
of referenda, elections, and the local and British parliaments. 

There has been a kaleidoscopic change in the names and constitu- 
tions of the political parties in the Federation, and a rash of new 
parties. At this time the principal parties are, in addition to some 
splinter parties, the following: 

The United Federal Party (U.F.P.), the party of Sir Roy Welensky 
and Sir Edgar Whitehead, holding a majority in both the Federal 
and Southern Rhodesian parliaments; it is a moderate conservative 
party. 

The Dominion Party (D.P.), an extreme conservative party. This 
party is subdivided into Federal and Territorial parliamentary 
parties, the former in favour of the Federation continuing and the 
latter in favour of an independent Southern Rhodesia. 

The Central Africa Party, a left-wing European party. 

The National Democratic Party (N.D.P.), Bantu nationalist and 
the successor in Southern Rhodesia of the banned African 
Nationalist Congress (A.N.C.). 
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The United National Independent Party (U.N.I.P.), Bantu 
nationalist and the successor of A.N.C. in Northern Rhodesia. 

The Malawi Party, the successor of A.N.C. in Nyasaland, Bantu 
nationalist and led by Dr Banda. 

Judged by their words and deeds, all the Bantu parties and their 
leaders are openly anti-Europeans and desirous of seeing the last 
of them and of the Federation. The leaders claim to represent the 
millions of the Bantu masses, who are at present primitive, well 
disposed to the European and uninterested n political development, 
but the majority of them give general support to the leaders owing 
to intimidation, tribal traditions, magic, and racial sympathy. In the 
event of subversive risings their behaviour may be similar to that 
in the Congo and Kenya. 

In the manufacture of the new constitutions the British govern- 
ment took into preferential consultation the black revolutionary 
leaders: Nkomo, Nkumbula, and the N.D.P.; Banda, Chipembere 
and their Malawi party; Kaunda and the U.N.I.P. All have spoken 
in favour of a demand for complete black supremacy and the dis- 
placement of the European. They were preferentially listened to at 
Lancaster House and accepted with no proof as speaking for the 
mass of inarticulate Bantu. 

What has happened in Kenya and might happen in the Federation 
means that not only the European but millions of Africans will be 
sacrificed to the ambitions of a few hundred Bantu careerists. 

Nkumbula said: ‘The days of the white man are numbered in 
Africa and Africa is awake. If I resort to violence everything in 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia will be brought to a standstill. 
Africans will have to wage a bitter fight against the white man 
before Africa is black from Cape to Cairo.’ 

The determination of most Europeans in the Federation to resist 
black supremacy is therefore not surprising; this determination was 
stiffened by the words of the London press and the Labour Party, 
by the visits of British ministers in 1960 and by the Congo. 

The opposition Dominion Party advocates a united front with 
the U.F.P. in obtaining full self-government within the Common- 
wealth and freedom from Whitehall, but they reject the new con- 
stitutions and propose an alliance of states in place of the present 
Federation. 

A great number of Rhodesians believed that they were being 
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tricked by Messrs Macmillan and Macleod and were determined 
not to be coerced in the same way as Kenya had been and as 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland were threatened to be by Mr 
Macleod’s proposed constitutions. 

These fears were brought out clearly into the open in debates in 
the House of Lords in February and March. Lords Salisbury and 
Robins and the Duke of Montrose, all with a long and intimate 
knowledge of Central Africa, challenged the Government’s policies 
and methods. The fears were categorically outlined by Sir Roy 
Welensky in a speech to Conservative M.P.s in London in March 
under six headings: 


1. Confusion over the terms of the Monckton Commission. 

2. The release of Dr Banda contrary to previous promises. 

3. The release of thugs mentioned in the Devlin Report against 
previous promises. 

4. The introduction, without promised consultation, of alterations 
in the Northern Rhodesian and Nyasaland constitutions. 

5/6. The sudden change in the British methods of negotiation 
and the imposition of unnegotiated draft constitutions unacceptable 
to the governments of the Federation. 


The abandonment by the British government of the Lennox-Boyd 
constitution for Northern Rhodesia of 1958, which had been 
accepted by both sides on the understanding that it would not be 
altered for five years, and its replacement by a new constitution 
was much criticized. 

At this time the demands of both Government and Opposition 
parties in Southern Rhodesia, whose members had always been 
among the most loyal of British citizens, were that government in 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia should remain in the hands of 
reliable and responsible people, European and African, and that 
the integrity, law, and order practised under British rule should be 
maintained and that any rapid extension of the franchise would 
endanger their future. 

Sir Roy Welensky, after his gallant efforts at Lancaster House to 
prevent the liquidation of the Federation threatened by the revolu- 
tionary Bantu political parties and the racial tendency of the British 
proposals, answered critics, who considered that he should have 
declared the country independent, by saying, ‘all forms of negotia- 
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tion must be exhausted before taking extreme action,’ and that in 
recent weeks there were many occasions when he felt that there 
were no more grounds for negotiation and that the British govern- 
ment was committed to a course of action that would lead to the 
abandonment of responsible government, which he had every in- 
tention of resisting. Sir Roy has continued to maintain his de- 
termination that the Northern Rhodesian constitution must be 
(1) durable, (2) non-racial, and (3) with government in responsible 
hands. 

It gradually became more evident that the policy of Whitehall 
tending towards black supremacy and universal suffrage and the 
policy of Rhodesia towards independence, a limited suffrage and 
Dominion status were incompatible and that one or other must give 
way. The visits of Cabinet ministers and the Monckton Report in 
1960 seemed to be framed with a view to drawing the Rhodesias 
towards the policy of Whitehall. 

The incompatibility of the British and Rhodesian principles and 
objects has caused some people to talk of revolt and Boston tea- 
parties and they make a comparison between the British arrogance, 
which lost one colonial empire, with the intransigence which might 
lose another. The future is in reality in the hands of Southern 
Rhodesians themselves. If they have unity and courage to hold 
their own they can do so and black supremacy will stop at the 
Zambesi; if they surrender it will reach the Limpopo. 

The conference on the constitutional reforms of Southern 
Rhodesia, which began in London and continued in Salisbury, 
between Mr Duncan Sandys and Sir Edgar Whitehead included 
proposals for a new composition of Parliament with increased 
Bantu representation, land distribution, new methods of election, 
and a lowering of the franchise qualifications; it also provided for 
a Constitutional Council and a Bill of Rights. One side said that it 
wouid free Southern Rhodesia from the interference of Whitehall 
and the other denied this and thought it was a mistake for Sir Edgar 
Whitehead to have raised the question of the undoubted British 
right to legislate for the colonies, that had long lain dormant. 

In May Mr Sandys again went to Salisbury to finalize, in dis- 
cussion with Sir Edgar, the conditions of the proposed Southern 
Rhodesian constitution to be published in a white paper in June 
and submitted to a referendum at the end of July. Both negotiators 
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declared that all outstanding points had been agreed and that the 
powers of the British government to legislate for Southern Rhodesia 
would end and be replaced by the Council of State and Bill of 
Rights. This is unlikely to be satisfactory to Southern Rhodesians 
and the Opposition pointed out that far from removing the power 
of the U.K. parliament to intervene, the proposed new constitution 
enshrined the right to do so. 

The Bantu N.D.P. first agreed to and then violently rejected the 
constitutional negotiations; their demands are in line with other 
Pan-African parties in other countries and imply universal suffrage, 
black supremacy, and the elimination of the European. 

On February 21 the white paper containing the new British 
proposals for the Northern Rhodesian constitution was published. 
Sir Roy Welensky broadcast a speech totally rejecting the proposals. 
At this time precautionary security measures were taken in the 
calling up of four territorial battalions and other units. Sir Edgar 
Whitehead, Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, Mr W. J. Field, 
Leader of the Opposition, Mr Greenfield, the Minister of Law, Mr 
Roberts and Mr van Eeden of Northern Rhodesia all fully sup- 
ported Sir Roy Welensky in his rejection of the proposals. 

The problem of the new constitution of Nyasaland, giving 
supremacy to the Bantu, appeared to be ill-considered for economic 
and political reasons. Especially was this so after the betrayal of 
Kenya into the hands of black domination. Under the hand of the 
Colonial Office, Nyasaland was a neglected jungle providing noth- 
ing but a burden to the British taxpayer. In 1953 it became part of 
the Federation and in seven years it received £21 millions for its 
share of Federal taxation and the development in roads, buildings, 
and education was remarkable; the combination of Whitehall and 
Bantu political agitators then decided on black supremacy. The 
prevailing theory of Whitehall appeared to be that a population 
consisting of a very small proportion of it educated and the vast 
majority living in primitive and savage conditions is fit to rule itself. 

As was natural after the seven years’ magnificent boom in the 
Federation, a severe slump followed in many directions. There was 
overbuilding and over-extension of suburbs in Salisbury far exceed- 
ing the needs of the present population. The political uncertainty 
accentuated the recession and in January it was found necessary to 
impose exchange restrictions to prevent the flight of capital and to 
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take precautionary security measures. Some additional taxation 
was imposed to meet a budget deficit. On the other hand farming 
and mining are increasingly productive and prosperous and a few 
new industries have been established. The political uncertainties 
must continue for some months pending the final decisions on the 
constitutions. 

In the present (June 1961) situation of the Union of South Africa 
we have a contrast with the existing political uncertainties that are 
damaging the Federation. A referendum took place which decided 
on the turning of the Union into a republic and, though technically 
Dr Verwoerd withdrew South Africa from the Commonwealth, she 
was in fact driven out by the non-white members joined by Canada, 
who insisted on interference with her domestic policies. 

Originally the Commonwealth consisted of dominions having 
common racial origins and a common political philosophy based 
on monarchy, the rule of law and order, and the right to dissent 
and possessing constitutional edifices on the Westminster pattern. 
That has gone and we have to-day republics, dictatorship govern- 
ments, and the repression of individual liberties in the name of 
freedom and democracy. 

It had always been implicit and very often explicit (Mr Nehru in 
1949) that the domestic affairs of one member were not the concern 
of the others and the expelling of South Africa against that theory 
is a serious reversal of that principle. 

After the withdrawal of the Union, the Commonwealth consists 
of a larger number of non-white and pagan states than of white 
states with European and Christian civilizations, ethics, and habits. 

A glance at history shows that Britain’s policy in her African 
colonies has always been one of apartheid. 

South Africa is now firmly established on her road of separate 
development—a more comprehensive description than apartheid— 
and she believes it to be the best solution of her racial problems, 
the most charitable and beneficent for all races. That Dr Verwoerd 
has the support of the majority of all European races both in the 
referendum and in separate development there can be small doubt, 
though he has the United Party and Liberal and Progressive opposi- 
tion parties and opposition from much of the English-speaking 
press, who wish to see some weakening of Dr Verwoerd’s policies 
to conciliate foreign opinion. It is a mistake to consider that the 
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division between the Nationalist and United parties is that of 
Afrikaner versus English, for the parties cut right through that 
ancient but diminishing antagonism. 

Good people of the world are often captured by the clever 
propaganda of cold warfare and do not see that the slogans of 
colour bar, equality, human rights, and world peace are often a 
facade used to obscure the issues. 

The coldness towards the white man’s sufferings was illustrated 
by the silence of the English and Scottish politico-clericals in Africa, 
the U.S. National Council of Churches and the World Council of 
Churches in regard to the frightful atrocities in the Congo, whereas 
they were clamorous against South Africa, whose policemen hope- 
lessly outnumbered by lawless mobs defended themselves from 
murder (Cato Manor) and maintained law and order and stopped 
a probable massacre at the cost of shooting some members of the 
riotous mobs at Sharpeville and Langa. 

The South African policy of separate development, which allows 
the Bantu to govern and manage his own affairs in an ever- 
increasing manner and thus abolishes frustration, can be reasonably 
expected to be to the great advantage of the majority of both Bantu 
and European. The abuse against the policy, which has been so 
prevalent in ‘world opinion,’ is especially remarkable from England 
because the system of protectorates implied apartheid and the 
recent British policies in Basutoland and Bechuanaland are similar 
to those of the Bantustans of South Africa. 

The policy of separate development aims at giving progressively 
to the Bantu control of his own homelands and at the same time 
ensuring to European South Africans control of their homelands, 
which were settled and developed by their forefathers from nothing. 
It implements peaceful co-existence and separate Bantu com- 
munities, which can eventually attain full self-government. 

No sudden or violent physical segregation of European and 
Bantu is either possible or desired, for each race is complementary 
to the other. Migrant and settled labour will continue but each 
individual will belong to his own state, whether European or Bantu, 
even as in Europe and elsewhere each citizen belongs to his own 
State though he work in another. 

Of the planned territories of the Bantustans, only one (the 
Transkei), with a Bantu population of 2 millions, has so far had its 
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machinery completely set up for the transfer to all-Bantu authorities 
of local government and responsibilities. The next territory to be 
completed is the Ciskei, to the west of the Transkei. The preparation 
of four other territories is well advanced and the total number of 
tribal and community authorities amounted in the beginning of 1960 
to 436 under 33 regional Bantu authorities. 

In the development of these Bantu homelands great sums have 
been spent by the government in instructing the Bantu farmers in 
soil and water conservation, fencing, dams, and farming know-how, 
for the immemorial habits of a people accustomed to migrate from 
one land to another after destroying it by over-grazing, erosion, and 
exhaustion requires constant supervision and instruction. In the 
urban areas planning and development is going on in some forty 
Bantu townships. 

In health and education South Africa spends £2 2s. 8d. per head 
of the Bantu population; the figures for the same functions in 
territories still under the British parliament are reliably said to be 
in Nyasaland 3s. 1d., Uganda 5s. 1d., Bechuanaland 9s. 10d. 

A great advantage can be anticipated to arise from the Republic 
and from the persecution by the U.N. and ‘world opinion.’ This is 
the cementing of South Africans into a national unity. Mr 
Oppenheimer said recently in a speech in London that it was not 
only a political party but South Africa which was behind Dr 
Verwoerd. 

On May 31 the Republic came into existence and was cere- 
moniously declared throughout the country without disturbances. 
The strength of the government majority and the weakness of the 
oppositions was illustrated by the complete failure of a threatened 
three-day general strike carefully organized by left-wing and sub- 
versive elements and countered by equally carefully organized 
security measures taken by the government. The result was a proof 
that the strike did not have the support of the Bantu masses. The 
inaugural speeches of the new President, Mr C. R. Swart, and the 
Prime Minister, Dr Verwoerd, were models of sound statesmanship 
and Christian principles, which should silence and placate South 
Africa’s critics—Afro-Asia and ‘world opinion’—but will not cause 
them to abandon their vendetta. 

The full effects on South Africa of action against her by the U.N. 
and ‘world opinion,’ on her economy and policy, remain to be seen. 
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Britain’s support of U.N. against South Africa came as a shock 
against old-established loyalties, the comradeship, assistance, and 
sacrifice of lives during two world wars. So far the persecution and 
boycott of South Africa has had the effect of seriously reducing the 
inflow of new capital and increasing its outflow and causing gold 
and other shares to slump but it has had small effect on the export 
figures and on industry. In May exchange regulations were made 
to prevent the further flight of capital and precautionary security 
measures were taken. 

The only previous example of such a persecution by U.N. is that 
of Spain in the 30s and ’40s, which lasted for 15 years with boycotts 
in trade and diplomacy, all ambassadors but one being withdrawn 
from Madrid. Spain had to suffer but she tightened her belt and 
emerged a stronger and more prosperous power than she had been 
for centuries. It is interesting and significant that Spain was 
then, and South Africa is now, a chief opponent of Russia and 
Communism. 

The industrial development in the last years in South Africa has 
been more rapid than that of most countries in the world. It is 
surprising to note that the percentages of national income are now 
30 per cent. industry, 16 per cent. agriculture, and 12 per cent. gold, 
because to most people in Great Britain and the U.S.A., South 
Africa is known merely as the place of a war and the producer of 
gold and diamonds, with plenty of lions and other wild beasts 
about, instead of being in fact a very prosperous, modern, and 
highly organized country with far better mining, agriculture, 
industry, and transport than any African country. 

The question of miscegenation cannot be omitted from any study 
of South African policies. This is not understood by people having 
neither contact with nor experience of backward races. A recent 
meeting of the World Council of Churches sought without authority 
to add to the ten commandments and make it a sin to object to 
intermarriage of black and white. They can gather no support for 
this in Our Lord’s teaching or that of either the Old or the New 
Testaments. Their theory does also reject such basic laws of God 
and nature as heredity, genetics, and elementary laws of life and 
nature, such as the survival of the fittest (Darwin) and eugenics 
(Mendel). 

Observation and knowledge prove that half-castes, the children 
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of mixed marriages between disparate races, are inferior and 
generally unhappy. It would be senseless to encourage their in- 
crease. In the animal and vegetable world natural selection and 
careful breeding throughout the ages are responsible for the con- 
stant improvement necessary for the feeding of the world and 
improvements in man and beast. 

Biological integration is distasteful to the majorities of both 
European and Bantu. This is certainly a human and a natural 
instinct with no hatred in it. Who could venture to say that it is not 
also a divine instinct prompted by the Creator, who made men 
black and white and belonging to disparate families and races? 

Man has always shown a natural desire to associate with people 
of his own race, class, and cultural background. There is nothing 
unchristian in this desire possessed by both European and Bantu. 
Attempts to force a person by law to mix with people with whom 
he is uncomfortable is a great blow at individual freedom and 
human rights. 

The policy of separate development, which is so strongly con- 
demned by ‘world opinion,’ should be seen as a reasonable and 
honest attempt to meet the racial problems of South Africa, a 
problem which the counter policy of forced integration in the 
U.S.A. has entirely failed to solve. 

It is impossible to prove but possible to guess who is the con- 
ductor of the highly organized and powerful orchestra that plays 
‘world opinion.’ All that can be said for certain is that it exists and 
is the twin sister of the cold war. That it exists is proved by the 
remarkable, unanimous, and instantaneous manner in which left- 
wing and revolutionary opinions and incidents appear with head- 
lines simultaneously throughout every country of the world. Illus- 
trations of this recently have been the lionizing of Lumumba, an 
embezzler and a rabble-rouser, and the conversion of ordinary but 
stern police measures at Sharpeville against a savage revolt into a 
slogan for world-wide protest and processions by people in whom 
Hungary and ‘iron curtain’ procedures and barbarities had caused 
no expressed emotions. 

Apartheid and South Africa have been turned into objects of 
hatred and abuse by ‘world opinion’ and the illusion fostered that 
the Bantu has been and is oppressed and suppressed by his Euro- 
pean fellow-colonists, who have in part civilized ‘darkest Africa’ 
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and are making great efforts to civilize the Bantu. ‘World opinion’ 
invented the slogan ‘colour bar’ and the idea that the Bantu’s 
frustration was merely caused by his colour, whereas the cause of 
frustration, if it exists, is the Bantu’s own mental and physical 
inferiority. 

It is significant that this conducted ‘worid opinion’ is very evident 
in Africa where the cold war is so active and when the majority of 
members of the U.N. and of the Commonwealth are non-white. 

That the attitude of the U.N. towards Africa is unreasonable or 
hypocritical is perpetually in evidence owing to the presence in the 
U.N. of Russia and her Communist satellites and to their history of 
oppressions, denials of human rights, and freedoms. It is a sad 
commentary on the present-day international standards and the 
power of ‘world opinion.’ 

After South Africa had decided to become a republic and had 
been driven out of the Commonwealth, the persecution by the U.N. 
reached its summit with 93 nations following along and even Britain 
and Australia joining in. It appears to be obeying the conductor’s 
baton of ‘world opinion’ and this is not surprising. When the U.N. 
was founded in San Francisco in 1945 the charter is said to have 
been drafted by a Russian named Pasvolsky, an official of the U.S. 
State Department. Another of its chief architects was Alger Hiss, 
head of the Office of Special Political Affairs, who was subsequently 
unmasked as a Communist agent by the Senate Committee on non- 
American activities and imprisoned for five years; he was the first 
secretary of the U.N. 

ARTHUR F. LOVEDAY 
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] PROPOSE to survey the ethical and moral, and, incidentally, the 
religious, position in America from the standpoint of two proposi- 
tions, each of which will, I believe, be acceptable to the average 
thoughtful man. The first is, that no nation, no people, no society 
can achieve and indefinitely retain power, prosperity, influence, and 
leadership except on the basis of a sound and unshakeable moral 
standard. The second is, that morals, ethics—and religion—are 
closely allied. 

You may question the second proposition, but history would 
appear to support the first. The decline and fall of both Athens 
and Rome were due, more than to any other reason, even the politi- 
cal, to weakening ethical and moral standards, using the term 
‘moral,’ of course, in its broadest sense. 

No more than the individual can the nation, a collection of 
individuals, maintain its power, realize its potentialities, hold the 
respect of others against a spreading moral decay, however subtle. 
No more than the individual can the nation, indeed a civilization, 
however powerful in every material sense, avoid the weakening and 
the ultimate dissipation of that power when it scorns the moral 
consideration, which, according to Kant, is the final consideration in 
human affairs. 

Moreover, the weight of the argument and the evidence is in 
favour of a close connection between morals and religion. Lacking 
the sustaining and the guiding power of religion—using the word, 
of course, in its broadest connotation—both morals and ethics are 
simply an academic question. In other words, where one man will 
observe moral and ethical considerations for their own sake, nine 
will do so only under a spiritual compulsion and influence. 

Perhaps that is a sombre view of the current spiritual and 
intellectual state of society, of so-called civilization, in this phase of 
the great evolutionary process. Undoubtedly it will be disputed, 
especially in America. Yet I believe it to be the realistic view. 
And above all we must consider the matter realistically. 

The term ‘morality’ has, of course, a broad connotation. There is 
public morality and private morality, the morality of the politician 
and the office-holder, the morality of the business executive and 
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the corporative head, of the labour-union leader and the educator 
and the churchman. There is also the morality of the individual, 
but the common trend is to make a sharp distinction between this 
and public or professional morality. Fundamentally such a distinc- 
tion cannot, from any viewpoint except that of expediency, exist. If 
a man’s private morals are dubious, his public morals are open 
to question, and vice versa. 

In a ruthlessly materialistic society the man who would pursue 
in all his relationships a course dictated by strict moral and ethical 
considerations often finds himself sore beset. His business or 
professional competitors resort to practices from which he shrinks, 
in order to get the better of him. His code, he discovers, is not 
‘good business.’ It is said of him that ‘his head is in the clouds.’ 
He is called ‘a starry-eyed idealist,’ a favourite term of contempt 
for the man who refuses to abide by the common code of easy- 
going business or professional ethics. This also has a widespread 
applicability to the man in public life who fixes for himself a goal 
of endeavour higher than the ‘what-is-there-in-it-for-me’ general 
political objective. 

The fact is, of course, that in America material aggrandizement 
has become so important as to induce to deviations from a strict 
moral and ethical code in order to obtain it. “Get money,’ says one 
man, ‘honest—if you can, but get it anyway!’ The ‘easy buck’ or 
the ‘fast buck’ tempts, in a material and a mechanistic era, to resorts 
that would have brought shuddering revulsion no more than half 
a century ago. ‘An easy buck,’ says Mr Walter Lippman, the 
influential commentator, ‘leads to another and then to another— 
and then...’ And then perhaps to disaster, as in the case of Mr 
Sherman Adams, scion of one of the New England founding 
families, the late President’s chief speech-writer, who was found to 
have accepted mink coats and hotel hospitality from a wealthy 
Jew. 

In respect of such matters as these the terms moral and ethical 
are of course practically interchangeable. Mr Lippman speaks much 
of what he has called, in a popular weekly periodical, ‘America’s 
changing code of ethics.’ ‘It,’ he says, ‘includes the freedom to 
chisel.” What does this mean, translated into English? 

It means, on the whole, the acceptance of certain forms of 
cheating in business, professionally, and in the broad field of public 
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entertainment, such as TV and the radio. ‘It is widely,’ says the 
commentator, ‘though of course not yet universally, regarded as 
the human and natural standard of behaviour of men and women 
following the American way of life.’ 

Do not overlook the significance, the bitter significance, of this 
statement, made by a man highly regarded by all intelligent and 
thoughtful people, a man of high courage, determination to face the 
facts in order that the public may be aroused to the enormity of 
them, and to disclose the worst in the hope that such disclosure will 
awaken people to the grave perils of a decaying moral and ethical 
standard. 

The columnist goes on: 


The popular standard of morality today allows for much more 
dishonesty than in the years gone by. But when a generation becomes 
cynical in respect of good morals and ethics, then it is condemning 
itself to the pursuit of the ever-fleeting object of desire. 


Mr. Lippman concludes with this assertion, nor can any objective 
observer of contemporary American life take issue with it. 


A self-indulgent generation like the present is in large part an 
unhappy one. We are rich but we cannot truly be said to be very 
happy. Our life, though full of things, is empty of the kind of pur- 
pose and effort that brings to any life its meaning and its significance. 


A prominent weekly has recently conducted a ‘moral survey,’ 
utilizing the capabilities of a large group of experienced and 
nationally known reporters. In general the conclusion was that: 


although people are not inherently dishonest they are under con- 
stant pressure from society to maintain a high standard of living. 
This has caused a recasting of the old standards of right and wrong, 
so that whatever guarantees success is ‘right.’ Lacking a clear-cut 
code of ethics people are falling back upon a kind of relative morality 
that justifies actions not actually harmful to others. The thing 
to worry about is that Americans do not seem to feel any personal 
responsibility for improving the nation’s moral condition. Platitudes 
about ‘human nature’ have become as much a part of our bland 
and undistinguished morality as a euphemism like ‘payola.’ 


‘Payola’ refers to the bribes accepted by ‘disc-jockeys’ for playing 
certain records over the wireless, to prearranged ‘quiz’ contests 
through which a member of a distinguished American literary 
family admitted he had been paid more than $100,000 for 
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answering questions on a variety of subjects whose answers had 
been supplied him in advance, and to anything at all in the nature 
of the acceptance of pay for practices morally dubious but not 
necessarily legally so. 

And right there is one of the points I am trying to bring out, 
indeed one of the main points of this discussion. That is to say, is 
the moral issue to be disregarded when the strictly legal is not to be 
feared? If it is, then we are in a bad way indeed. Kant said, ‘The 
moral judgment is the final judgment in human affairs.’ That, I 
think, is one of the most significant conclusions in all philosophic 
thought. But how many Americans ever heard of Kant, or would 
do more than scoff at him as an ‘egg-head’ if they had? 

Yet is it not the fact that a people, a society, which can be held 
to righteous conduct in any regard only by compulsion, the com- 
pulsion of the law and its instruments of enforcement, is a society 
in process of decay? Is it not, too, the fact that the moral standard, 
the ethical standard, of any society is the sum of the moral and 
ethical standards of its units, and that if such standards are wanting 
with any considerable number of those units, there will ultimately 
result a general decay, like that of the sound fruit in a barrel of 
apples which contains decayed ones? 

But be that as it may, the moral and ethical standard in America 
has become increasingly a matter of what can be done without 
detection as to the individual, and of what can be done without 
threat of legal interference by the corporation. ‘How we look and 
how we sound, what people believe us to be,’ says Victor Bovee, 
editor of the Unitarian Register, organ of the American Unitarian 
Society, ‘these are the important things, but what we actually are, 
what we believe, whether we act with integrity, such things do not 
trouble us.’ 

And referring to the late political campaign, in which the question 
of ethics played a considerable part, the same writer says: 

the nominees were largely concerned with projecting images, [this 

term, incidentally, has become one of the key-words of contemporary 

Americanese, though few who use it could say precisely what they 

mean] and the voters, as though choosing a favourite movie-star, 

tried to determine which image was the more attractive. Never had 

America lived such a fantasy. Whichever white rabbit won we were 


ready to follow him down the rabbit-hole to Wonderland. But we go 
forewarned. We’re late, we’re late, we're late! 
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The problem of personal morality in America is not less acute 
than that of business and professional morality, and of course each 
reacts upon the other. There can be no sharp line of demarcation, 
though many would appear to be trying to draw one. But it is 
difficult to be persuaded that the man who would get the better of 
you by sharp business or professional practices can be trusted in 
any moral regard, or vice versa. 

In a survey of social morality the American scene is unmistakably 
a depressing one, yet this is a part, and a significant part, of what 
is so glibly known as ‘the American way of life.’ Regarding sex 
there prevails what is called ‘tolerance and candour.’ The implica- 
tions of that are only too clear. They range from bland toleration 
to complete licence. Clergymen, educators, psychiatrists—everybody 
who can afford it in America to-day has his favourite psychiatrist 
who ‘advises’ him upon every conceivable problem, usually along 
the lines of what he knows the subject is anxious to hear, 
and parents have been ‘interviewed’ on the subject of social and 
personal morality, especially in respect of teen-agers. The consensus 
of opinion appears to place first irresponsible, over-indulgent, and 
indifferent parents. Apart from that is early ‘dating’ (Americanese 
for social engagements), too many motor cars and too much money, 
pornographic books and magazines which can be bought in their 
scores in every other shop in the land, suggestive moving-pictures, 
and loose talk about the ‘archaic’ nature of ‘sin’ and ‘changed 
moral standards.’ One prominent clergyman told reporters that ‘the 
identity of sin is being lost.’ ‘Since the teachings of Freud,’ he 
added, ‘people find it more difficult to believe that behaviour 
principles derive from God.’ And as for the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, the experience of a judge in Columbus, Ohio, is 
beyond doubt typical. He said that he tries more than 600 of such 
cases in his court every year, whereas twenty years back a score 
was the average. 

Half a century ago there was a period of what the late Theodore 
Roosevelt called ‘muckraking.’ The ‘muck,’ of course, was corrup- 
tion of various kinds, chiefly official and corporate. One of the 
leading ‘rakers’ was Lincoln Steffens, an able reporter and fearless. 
(He was twice shot at in the course of his travels about the country.) 
He did not go deeply into the question of personal or social 
morality, but the conclusion he reached has its applications to both. 
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‘Any society,’ he said, ‘that conditions people from childhood to 
regard riches and power as the only goals worth seeking—at what- 
ever cost—not only invites but assures corruption, and ultimate 
disaster.’ 

Ultimate disaster! Along these lines half a dozen civilizations 
have fallen. Moral and ethical disintegration, public and private, 
disregard of the standards that alone can support and maintain 
a civilization at its highest, uncompromising materialism, scorn of 
spiritual concernments, toleration if not encouragement of practices 
that violate the moral code though not always apprehendable in 
the legal, the merciless struggle to equal or outdo one’s fellows—all 
this ultimates in the breakdown of any civilization, as the annals of 
the centuries make clear. 

Moreover, in a society dominated by materialism there is not, 
neither can be, harmony nor that inner peace, lacking which neither 
the individual nor the aggregate can be said to have achieved the 
‘good’ life, the life whose foundation is the solid rock of moral 
rectitude and ethical integrity. 

In the electoral campaign for President a year ago little or nothing 
was heard or discussed of all this. It would, in fact, have been as 
much as the election for any office in America was worth to men- 
tion such things at all. There would have been implied, naturally, a 
criticism of the aforesaid ‘American way of life,’ which, in the view 
of the well-to-do American, is the most wonderful the world ever 
has known or is likely to know—unless, indeed, it can be improved 
upon in America. To criticize it, to comment unfavourably in any 
way, to suggest that there may possibly be something wanting in 
the various ingredients, is equivalent to treason, so touchy is the 
average American on the subject. The critic would, like the English 
writer, Kenneth Tynan, who ventured certain criticisms, very 
probably find himself before what is called the unAmerican 
Activities Committee of the Congress. 

The subject is very much taboo, except in the columns of the 
more liberal periodicals and in the utterances of similarly minded 
writers, clergymen, and publicists. Nevertheless, there is reason to 
believe that the problem of moral let-downs in public life and of 
general tolerance of unethical practices in so many regards will be 
considered in the course of the next few years. The President, being 
a Catholic, is, of course, favourable to a firmer home control of 
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children and to the prevalence of conditions in the home making 
for the restraint of the juvenile delinquency whose appalling spread 
isa threat to the future of American society itself. Yet not much in 
the nature of legislation is possible in such regards. If anything is 
to be achieved, it must obviously be through propaganda and the 
creation of a national awareness of the peril to the nation of a 
disregard of law and morals alike. 

In the American view, little can be wrong with a nation 
enjoying the current prosperity of America. That, of course, is 
the material viewpoint, but it is worth while, I think, to scrutinize 
it a little. 

At the moment there is much agitation over the condition of the 
aged. In this connection the word means all over sixty-five, the age 
at which, in most cases, retirement is compulsory. The high and 
still-increasing cost of living creates ever-worsening problems for 
this class, and one of the issues of the recent political campaign was 
the manner of meeting these. Many of the ‘aged’ are, of course, 
quite capable of carrying on for another dozen years. Some are at 
the height of their intellectual capabilities. 

And yet it is found by the Government’s investigators that no less 
than 60 per cent of the unemployed of America live—the word 
should rather be ‘exist’—on incomes of jess than $1,000 a year! A 
further 10 per cent has double this, 20 per cent possesses up to 
$5,000, and the remaining 10 per cent are well-to-do. 

Obviously an income of under $1,000 in a country where the 
poorest quality of meat, for example, costs a dollar the pound 
means, as the Government has officially announced, living on the 
‘verge of destitution.’ These are the words of the latest report, and 
they refer to an estimated 10,000,000 of people. Of the employed 
and eniployable the same official report shows that 40 per cent of 
the whole population, that is, in the neighbourhood of 70,000,000, 
have incomes of under $2,000 annually. As many more possess 
double as much or a little higher. Thus about a tenth of the people 
of the United States, roughly 18,000,000, are basking in the much 
publicized ‘golden prosperity.’ Half of these are wealthy, living on 
an elaborate scale, travelling widely and often ostentatiously, and 
80 disseminating to the ends of the earth the impression of 
American wealth. 

The same official survey expressed the considered opinion, based 
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upon all the facts, that the very minimum upon which two elderly urge 
people could live in any degree of decency, not to say comfort, was high 
$220 a month, which is a good deal more than $2,000 a year. But mar 


retirement is, in the great majority of cases, compulsory. In some radi 
instances it is anticipated with satisfaction, but in infinitely more tern 
with dread. What is to be done in dire need, such as the medical liste 
need very likely to be faced at advanced ages? Any suggestion of the 
government assistance in this regard is greeted with cries of | N 
‘Socialism,’ if not ‘Communism.’ The combined doctors of America, to | 
having a close-knit and powerful organization and a potent ‘lobby’ mill 
in Washington, have announced their intention to fight ‘to the limit mot 


of our great strength’ any of the propositions looking toward thei 
government aid to the aged and the needy incapacitated put for- The 
ward by various legislators of a ‘Socialist complexion.’ his 

The ‘under-privileged’ elderly of America, the near-destitute ac 
millions in this land of ‘the highest living-standard ever known,’ mol 


are existing in physical need and mental misery. Of that there is no strit 
manner of doubt, because the fact has been established by any snat 
number of private and official surveys. But what has this to do SUIT 
with morals and ethics—or with religion? T 

It has everything to do with all of them. or s 


A destitute, hungry and troubled multitude can hardly be ex- soci 
pected to pay much heed to ‘codes’ of any kind, moral, ethical, or witl 


religious. When the people of China were starving under a corrupt are 
and selfish government they turned, despite a racial predilection dep 
contrary to all its teachings and objectives, to an alien culture and suff 
an alien leadership because, to put it bluntly, that leadership had inte 
promised them food. And, on the economic side anyway, it has I 
carried out its promises. gre 

It will always be so because it must be so. It is apparent that men mn 
must live, even if some monarchs have ‘failed to see the necessity.’ ‘arc 
They must live, and to a starving man such slogans as ‘give me reli; 
liberty or give me death’ make singularly little appeal. And when it I 
happens, as it does more often than not, that a man, desperately in Wh 
need himself, contemplates those who are dependent upon him in tho 
similar need, no reasonable person can expect him to consider first I 
anything but the relief of that need—at whatever cost. can 

No use to talk of standards of conduct to the man who hears his cou 


children crying for bread. It is worse than useless, it is an insult, to crit 
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urge such a man—or woman—to think and act according to the 
highest moral and ethical codes. That above all else is the reason so 
many throughout the world are turning to-day to the extremes of 
radicalism, call it ‘Communism’ or whatever you please, the exact 
term is of no significance to the man who, in his desperation, is 
listening to facile promises, perhaps never to be fulfilled but flashing 
the cheering glimmer of hope. 

Nor is this state of things confined to China, or to the Congo, or 
to India. It exists in so-prosperous America too, exists among 
millions of people, among such people as are trying to exist on the 
money-pittance that is insufficient either to keep a proper roof over 
their heads or to ward off the ailments of under-nourishment. 
Theirs is not the urge of the man who seeks to live on a par with 
his rich neighbour or to surpass in ostentatiousness the family 
across the way, and who in the attempt to do so resorts to shady 
moral and ethical practices. No, theirs is the urge of the man who 
strives desperately to live at all, and who, in his desperation, 
snatches at any hope, regardless of the moral pit-falls that may 
surround it. 

The fact is, then, that if the standards of this or any other nation 
or society are disintegrating, if the codes that ought to guide that 
society are being disregarded and that disregarding is being viewed 
with a widespread ‘tolerance,’ the blameworthy are not those who 
are striving to sustain an existence for themselves and their 
dependants, but those who have an abundance, or at least a 
sufficiency, yet are determined at whatever cost to turn sufficiency 
into opulence. 

It would not be labouring the point to describe this endeavour as 
greed, and greed, we are warned, is a cardinal sin. And sin—even if, 
in the words of the churchman above quoted, it has become 
‘archaic’—yet does none the less associate itself with the matter of 
religion. 

It brings the religious aspect of the whole argument to the fore. 
What part is religion, Christianity, playing in the lives and in the 
thought of Americans to-day? 

Here is one reply. Bishop James A. Pike of the Episcopal (Angli- 
can) Diocese of California, one of the leading prelates of the 
country, has startled thousands of people, as well as incurred much 
criticism and subjected himself to no inconsiderable abuse, through 
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an article published in the widely circulating weekly magazine Look b 
on “The Retreat from Christianity.” He says: : 
Here in America the Christian retreat is evident on every side. It r 
is evident when our Government tells elaborate lies, as after the U-2 
flight. It is evident when we give to others (foreign aid) on the ex- 7 
pressed basis of what we can get back from them, such as an alliance, Tea 
an air-base, or some such concession. The Christian retreat is unmis- | not 
takable in our storing of billions of dollars’ worth of grain while hap 
millions of people all over the world are starving. Lying, sharp trad- the 
ing, may be essential to our security, and the storing of grain may 
contribute to the economic well-being of the United States, but ans 
there is nothing about these techniques that can be called Christian. to | 
We might expect a society professing a flourishing Christian ethic enli 
to exhibit aspects of harmony and inner peace. But what harmony or \ 
peace does our own society suggest, with its increasing delinquency, was 
its addiction to narcotics, its alcoholism, suicide, homosexuality, : 
marital infidelity and emotional disturbances? We might expect a it | 
Christian society to demonstrate a high standard of ethical integrity. fals 
But what is either Christian or ethical about cheating and oppor- are 
tunism, slack and evasive work, ‘white-collar’ theft and graft, all of and 
which were once considered sinful, but which are now the more or dar 
less accepted practices in many trades and professions? i 
This, though by no means overdrawn, brought down upon the thir 
prelate a torrent of abuse, in which the term most often appearing inci 
was ‘Communist.’ That, you must understand, has not, in the com- eva 
mon parlance, anything to do with Karl Marx, what he wrote or inte 
what he meant, because few Americans ever heard of him. Indeed, sigr 
as commonly used in America the term has no ideological connota- the 
tion whatever, it is merely one of abuse. of 
Another nationally known divine, Rev. Kenneth L. Patton, of the any 
Charles Street Universalist Meeting House, in Boston, has also the 
aroused much acrimonious discussion through an article in the con 
leading Unitarian magazine, the Unitarian Register. His thesis is / 
that religious institutionalism has little or nothing to do with the 
reality of religious life and experience. , 
This is the answer to the general plaint that religion is doing te 
nothing effective to combat the evils and the delinquencies against 
which the Californian Bishop protests. That is to say, institutional a 
religion is not enough. He says: mr 
Hucksterism pervades our life. We have vulgarized art, human Thi 
relations, and religion with promotionalism. Our major concern has In! 
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become to ‘sell’ religion, as if it could be peddled over the counter. 
Reports from headquarters and from local churches are concerned 
almost entirely with figures of attendance, membership, financial 
returns, and building programmes. 


The main point of this is, that institutional religion does not 
reach the heart of the people, does not influence their lives, does 
not exert the moral pressure that the times so greatly need. ‘What 
happens,’ this minister asks, ‘to the character and the personality of 
the people caught in the morass of misshapen goals?’ As to the 
answer, he says he would ‘rather not be specific.’ There is no need 
to be. The answer is clear enough, here in America, for the least 
enlightened to read, however fast he may be running. 

What happens is that the people are bewildered, uncertain, 
wandering blindly about, following the rush-light of unreality until 
it leads them into ‘the morass of misshapen goals.’ These are the 
false values, the materialistic objectives, the ignoble concepts that 
are fast coming to dominate American life and American thinking, 
and to dull American morals and distort American ethical stan- 
dards. 

How far institutional religion is blameworthy for this state of 
things it is impossible to say. There is much smug talk about the 
increase in church attendance, the fervour of throngs attending 
evangelical ‘revivals,’ the swelling contributions and the ‘waxing 
interest among laymen.’ It is doubtful whether there is any real 
significance in any of this, in respect of expanding and deepening 
the true religious spirit, the spirit that must be the real foundation 
of an enduring moral and ethical edifice. Because if there were 
any real significance to it, certainly it would act as a check upon 
the spreading influence of all that is contrary to any true religious 
concept. 

Again says Dr Patton: 


The religious man does not only call the turn, he acts it out, his 
life being filled with unremitting labours to bring about the good and 
to undo the evil concerning which he is ever raising his voice. 

Utter idealism, unbending integrity, courage, dedication, origin- 
ality and altruism are some of the values that inhere in any living 
reality which merits the name of religion. 


This may be interpreted, may it not, to the effect that a man’s life, 
in its works and by its example, is more important than the material 
2p 
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aid he may give and the outward deference he may pay to insti- 
tutionalized religion? 

Such, in the main, is the position of the religious group, or 
groups, in America, of which the outstanding figures were Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, James Russell Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Theodore Parker, and William Ellery Channing, all acknowledged 
leaders in the history of American thought. It is, of course, not 
altogether the position of other groups, some of them antagonistic 
to the foregoing school of religious thought and precept, if not to 
the individuals who taught and practised it. 

Yet it would almost seem that the hope, perhaps the ‘last best 
hope,’ of stemming the retrograde trend in American morals and 
ethics lies in a deeper appreciation in thought of the concepts 
above outlined, and in a wider implementation in practise of the 
precepts. 

Be that as it may, the trend is there, and it becomes ever more 
pronounced. The problem of millions ‘living on the verge of desti- 
tution’ is, at least indirectly, an associated problem. For certainly 
where extreme poverty exists, there exists also a menace to the 
cultural and to the spiritual standards of any society. 

It all adds up to a problem which is, in the main, one of strength- 
ening the moral fibre of the nation and of preserving the ethical 
standards that were the guiding-lights of the founders of the 
American Republic, of suppressing, either through existing laws or 
by the promulgation of new ones, the interests and the agencies that 
are weakening the moral fibre of the nation, keeping always by 
every available means before the people the fundamental truth that 
no society can survive or ever has survived the weakening of its 
ethical and moral foundations. 


Marc T. GREENE 
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ENGLAND is the home of the Common Law, and the common law 
is in its essence customary law. As Blackstone says: ‘It is one of 
the characteristic marks of English liberty that our common law 
depends upon custom; which carries this internal evidence of free- 
dom along with it, that it probably was introduced by the voluntary 
consent of the people.’ “The very name Common Law,’ says Sir 
Frederick Pollock, ‘seems to imply some kind of reference to 
general usage and acceptance as being the ultimate claim of the 
law upon the individual citizen’s allegiance.’ In a famous case in 
1608, over three and a half centuries ago, it is thus admirably put: 


Where the people find any act to be good and beneficial and apt 
and agreeable to their nature and disposition, they use and practise 
it from time to time and it is by frequent iteration and multiplication 
of this act that the custom is made and being used from a time which 
memory runneth not to the contrary, obtains the force of law. 


In the Western world the force of law is imposed by means of a 
central authority, and it can be seen that law has become merely 
a piece of machinery which could be used either for or against 
liberty. In his great work Der Zweck im Recht von Thering said 
that, ‘law is the policy of force’ and that ‘law is the aggregate of 
the coercive norms operative in a State.’ John Austin in his famous 
Lectures on Jurisprudence said that the key to jurisprudence is the 
word command, because every law is a species of command. This 
command consists of the impression of a wish together with a 
sanction or evil which is attached to it in order to receive obedience. 
There can be no law, therefore, unless there is a specific person or 
groups of persons who can express a wish and who are prepared to > 
enforce a sanction if the wish is disregarded. This is a cardinal 
feature of the English statute, and the authoritative character has 
behind it the whole force of government or, in these days, the 
executive power of the State. Thus, the command theory can be 
seen by the statute being a command by a superior, the Queen-in- 
Parliament, to inferiors, the Queen’s subjects, which will be en- 
forced by a sanction if they fail to obey it. 

In his book Myth, Ritual and Religion Andrew Lang expresses 
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his interest in what he terms the new science which has come into Th 
existence, the science of Comparative Anthropology, which ‘ex- vid 
amines the development of law out of custom, the development of an 
weapons from the stock or stone to the latest repeating rifle; the ind 
development of society from the horde to the nation’ (1899 edition, in 
vol. 1, p. 30). law 
The growth of custom which imported into human life the con- av 
ception of order was the genesis of progress. This is vividly por- cof 
trayed in those parts of the world where the tribe is still an integral vid 
part of society, as for example Central and East Africa and the sor 
shifting seas of sand in Northern Arabia, where the Bedouin roams Sta 
with his flocks and herds. The British have always been scrupulous pri 
in respecting the laws and customs which they found existing in the of 
territories over which they exercised control. This has been a left 
distinctive feature of the legal administration of the British de- wil 
pendent Empire, and in no small measure has contributed to peace the 
and good order on the road to self-government. (D 
From the earliest times people were devising and recognizing a ] 
whole series of customs designed to secure the safety of human life trit 
and property and to regulate the domestic relations of husband and Th 
wife, parent and child, master and servant, and so on. These cus- the 


toms are not found to be the same everywhere. They vary from one 
race to another and from one time to another. They may be more an 
or less crude and imperfect, but they are all expressions of the Tes 
same need for an ordered and just way of life, social and economic. 
Nor are they confined to the relations of individuals within par- ( 


ticular tribes: there are customs which affect the relations of clans, off 
tribes, and races to each other, in which are to be found the embryo age 
of international law. But in societies recognizing no central authority 
there was originally no notion of crime or offences against the At 
State. Apart from a few serious offences resulting in set penalties, mt 
for example, banishment, mutilation, and, in Islamic law, stoning, the 
the efforts of those who had to settle disputes were directed towards ob 
restoring the balance which had been upset by some act which pa 
harmed a group within the society or in restoring harmony where Er 
an individual had been injured. an 
In African territories the idea of a wrong to the State was the an 
outcome of a central authority, resulting in a distinction being | 
made between cases classed as civil and those classed as criminal. thi 
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The distinction was made between a private wrong to an indi- 
vidual, at whose instance alone such a wrong could be redressed, 
and a public breach of the peace, also resulting in a wrong to an 
individual, such offences being punished by a penal sanction. Thus 
in the codes of archaic civilization the chief task of a primitive 
lawgiver is to cope with those acts of serious violence which mature 
civilizations repress by criminal punishment, yet his only means of 
coping with them is by exacting the claims of the private indi- 
viduals who have been injured. The process of evolution may 
sometimes be traced through successive periods. In the earliest, the 
State recognizes the need for redress, but only as for a merely 
private wrong; and so the amount of redress is left to the discretion 
of the injured person or his relatives. Even the Mosaic legislation 
left this primitive Bedouin rule in force for every homicide that was 
wilful, and bade the elders of the murderer’s own city ‘fetch him 
thence, and deliver him into the hands of the avenger of blood’ 
(Deut. xix. 12). 

In Northern Arabia there are seven or eight principal Bedouin 
tribes who have under their jurisdiction scores of lesser tribes. 
They recognize no central authority but none the less they have 
their own natural law. 

The key to the comprehension of Bedouin tribal law is that it is 
an endeavour to afford some protection to the individual. The 
results of this are: 


(a) That the whole attitude of Bedouin law is that offences are 
offences against the individual. There is no such thing as an offence 
against the State. In European law the individual is, on the con- 
trary, completely subordinated to the State. For example, if one 
Arab murders another no public authority wishes to punish the 
murderer—assuming the absence of a non-tribal government. But 
the relatives of the victim are entitled to murder the murderer or 
obtain heavy compensation or blood money. If they, the aggrieved 
parties, like to forgo their right, it is nobody else’s business. In 
England the question of whether the relatives of the victim are 
annoyed or not does not enter into the matter, as the State arrests 
and executes or otherwise punishes the murderer. 

(b) The second corollary of the absence of central authority is 
that, while the tribal laws are often just and the decisions given 
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under them correct, the sentences as often as not are not enforced. 
For example, if A and B have a dispute, they may agree to refer 
the matter to a tribal judge. The latter rules in favour of A, and 
sentences B to pay five camels. But there is probably no authority 
to enforce the decision, and B may quite well refuse. A will then 
endeavour to seize the five camels awarded to him, and so the 
matter drags on. 


Having grasped this essential—namely the absence of any central 
authority interested in the suppression of crime, or to put it in the 
official jargon: “The prevention, detection and bringing to trial 
offenders against the criminal law ...’—the next fact to appreciate 
is the existence of the tribal system. This combines the function of 
an insurance company, a provident society, unemployment benefit, 
an old age pension, and in fact everything ‘from the womb to the 
tomb.’ Whatever a man does to outsiders, his tribe shelters and 
assists him. Even if they disapprove of his actions, they will defend 
him from the consequences, protect him, and contribute to any 
sums he may have to pay in compensation. Should he die, his 
family, widow, and children will be cared for. Should he lose all 
his possessions, he will be fed and maintained, and his neighbours 
will contribute to set him up in life once more. But this does not 
mean that the tribe is communistic or based on the same principle 
as the Jewish Kibbutzeem in Israel. There is no property held in 
common by the Bedouin tribe, and every man has his own flocks 
and possessions. These he can increase or squander by his own 
efforts or his own idleness. Rich men gain in honour and influence, 
while poor men sink into insignificance. But the tent of each rich 
man will be surrounded by tiny tents of the poor, who will, as a 
matter of course, be fed and supported by the rich—‘the crumbs 
that fall from the rich man’s table.’ No tribesman or woman can 
die of hunger, unless it be in some huge catastrophe in which the 
whole tribe are brought to starvation. Another point to remember 
in tribal law is that the criminality or innocence of an act depends 
upon the circumstances and on the identity of the victim far more 
than it does in Europe. Thus to steal from a man of the same tribe 
is a crime, but to steal from a man of an unfriendly tribe is a 
gallant performance and worthy of commendation. To steal from 
a guest is an indelible disgrace, as also to murder a man under 
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one’s protection or in one’s own tent. To murder a fellow tribes- 
man is a terrible misfortune, but, on the other hand, to murder a 
man of a strange tribe is an accident which might happen to 
anyone. 

And so it can be seen that the absence of a public authority to 
suppress crime under tribal conditions means that if a man steals, 
kills, assaults, or commits any other offence, it is nobody’s concern 
except the victim. The latter (or his relatives) will usually retaliate 
by doing the same thing on the offender or his relatives. These 
measures of retaliation may induce the offender to agree to a settle- 
ment, or his relatives may force him to do so. The parties then 
present themselves to arbitration before a sheikh of the tribe. After 
hearing both sides he gives a decision, which is almost invariably 
based on precedent, and usually a specific case which is pari passu 
with the one he is hearing. If he cannot quote precedent, then he 
gives a common-sense decision which he offers to the parties as an 
answer for their approval or rejection. Even after the decision has 
been given, there is no public authority to enforce it. But if the 
judge has supported his verdict by quoting the common law of the 
tribe, then public opinion will be against the man who refuses to 
carry out the decision. 

Turning to Africa it is seen that African law is not, and was not, 
a static system. It was generally dynamic and well capable of 
adapting itself to new situations. Furthermore, both the ultimate 
aim of the judicial process and the rules of procedure left the judge, 
or arbiter, much more free to find a just solution than is possible 
in our own more formalized law. In most civil disputes the African 
tribunal searches for a decision which will be satisfactory to the 
parties concerned, within the framework controlling customary law. 
The doing of justice according to law and the balancing of private 
and public interests are thus facilitated. African law was not handi- 
capped by some of the more absurd rules of evidence with which 
English law (through an originally wholesome desire to protect 
jurors and the accused from error) is still burdened. The African 
is still very much influenced by the supernatural, and the witch 
doctor is still a dominant force in the tribe. But the use of super- 
natural forces was only made when other evidence failed. The 
African notion of physical causation differs, it is true, from our 
own; but then our ideas are very different from those of our 
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grandfathers. In the local courts there is no evidence-in-chief, 
cross-examination, and re-examination of witnesses. Instead, the 
‘continuous stream method’ is used. This consists of giving evi- 
dence, supplemented by interrogation and cross-examination, and 
is perhaps the best way of cliciting what a witness knows, as 
modern American investigation proves. 

The authority of the tribal chief rests mainly on the fact that he 
is the descendant of the first leader of the group. He is the repre- 
sentative of the ancestors, the custodian of the law and their magic 
powers, and thus symbolizes the unity and the pride of the tribe. 
In having the Chief the tribe honours itself and its own past. One 
of the functions of the Chief is to administer the law in conjunction 
with the Elders of the tribe. Law under such conditions rests on 
tradition and is almost identical with custom. In exactly the same 
way as the Bedouin, it is a collection of rules evolved in the course 
of time, with reference to the behaviour to one another of indi- 
viduals and groups. The nature of this customary law is brought 
home to all members of African tribes. All members of a com- 
munity are in various age groups taught that the individual counts 
for little, and that he is important primarily as a member of a 
family or clan. There is a code of recognized customs, and children 
are taught by their parents or near relations what is right and 
wrong behaviour. This instruction is continued and intensified at 
the ‘jando’ or initiation schools into manhood. Later on in life a 
man learns by experience what he may or should do and what is 
tabu. Certain of these rules are, however, real laws in so far as they 
can be enforced by the power of compulsion vested in the local 
court. Whereas amongst the Europeans the stress is upon the indi- 
vidual and his rights, amongst the Bantu it was (and still is in many 
places) upon the community, upon the family or clan, and its con- 
tinuing solidarity. Once this fundamental difference is grasped, the 
African conception of law and justice can be fully appreciated. In 
essence it means that the equilibrium of the group must be main- 
tained, and in years gone by this was essential for the survival of 
the tribe. 

J. H. Driberg wrote of the African conception of law (Journal of 
Comparative Legislation and International Law, Vol. XVI, Part IV, 
p. 238): 


Primarily the law is obeyed, just because it is accepted. Its 
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acceptance and its position as an integral part of the social organiza- 
tion are its own sanction. It is obeyed, because only by obedience to 
the law will society function, and it is in everybody’s interest to 
subscribe to its regulations. Law is not the act of a sovereign, it is 
not enforced by ad hoc sanctions, but by a sanction involved in the 
belief and practice of the community. But obviously no community 
is entirely composed of right-minded people, and other sanctions are 
required, both for control and enforcement. So behind everything 
lies the religious sanction, which depends for its validity on the 
theory that the clan is a continuous entity comprising both the living 
and the dead. The ancestors are just as much concerned as the living 
in the observance of the law. The law had the moral support not 
only of the living tribe but of all the tribesmen who have ever lived 
and died. This terrific antiquity, remote but ever present, is in itself 
a very potent force in securing due regard for the law. But it does 
more, it introduces a religious sanction, which is perhaps the most 
potent factor of all. No compensation for an offence, no reparation, 
is complete without sacrifice. Every offence has to be legally com- 
pensated and ceremonially purged, and till both are done the offender 
and his community are in danger of spiritual retribution. It is this 
religious nexus which gives African law an authority sufficient to 
dispense with the mechanics of enforcement. 


In addition to the religious sanction there are magical sanctions 
and the sanctions of ridicule (to which the African is particularly 
sensitive) and ostracism, all of which are potent factors in securing 
the observance of customary law. When among the Kipsigis a man 
stole, for the first offence there was no punishment, merely surprise 
and remonstrance. For the second offence: anger, serious remon- 
strance with the man’s clan, perhaps a beating. The third time, the 
thief’s clan would disown, i.e. consent to his public execution, the 
penalty otherwise reserved for witchcraft. The man was not put to 
death for the actual theft but because he did an unnatural thing, as 
a cow that eats meat or a goat that sucks a woman’s breast are put 
to death as unnatural beasts. 

In certain areas, particularly those inhabited by nomads, such 
as Somaliland, the Northern Province of Kenya, and parts of 
Tanganyika, the payment of blood money in homicide cases is still 
enforceable by native law. This, however, is subject to certain 
limitations. For example, those in Tanganyika are as follows: 


(a) local customary law must always have allowed it; 
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(b) blood money is not payable if the person accused of homi- 
cide has been executed; 

(c) nor is it payable if the accused has been acquitted by the 
High Court, unless fresh evidence is produced which is not 
available to the High Court or the person acquitted later 
admits his liability before the local court; 

(d) when the person accused has been imprisoned, claims may 
not be instituted until he has been released, when the length 
of time he has been in prison should be taken into con- 
sideration. 


In those emirs’ courts of Northern Nigeria which still have 
jurisdiction in homicide cases, on the other hand, it is normally 
left to the heirs of blood to decide, even in murder cases, whether 
they will accept money in place of the execution of the offender. 

In 1932 a report on native tribunals (now called local courts) 
was issued (Cmd. 4060, 1932). Mr A. Phillips summarized the 
principles of natural justice as follows: 

(1) No party ought to be condemned unheard; and if his right to 
be heard is to be a reality he must know in good time the case 
which he has to meet. 

(2) A man may not judge his own case; decisions should rest on 
purely judicial grounds and should not be liable to be influenced 
by motives of self-interest, political opinions, or other extraneous 
considerations. 

(3) When further proceedings are open to a disappointed party, 
he is entitled to know the results for or grounds of the decision. 

In Tanganyika Local Government Memorandum No. 2 of 1953 
three other principles were added, which are equally fundamental 
in English law, though not always accepted as axiomatic in other 
legal systems. These were: 

(4) A man is assumed to be innocent until he has been proved 
guilty. 

(5) A complainant should be reasonably active in filing his claim. 

(6) Hearsay evidence alone is not sufficient. 

T. J. CLOGGER 
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CRISIS IN PEST CONTROL 


THE time has surely come for drastic reappraisal of the drift 
towards chaos and disaster in the field of agricultural pest control. 
New poison sprays and weedkillers, guaranteed to be even more 
deadly than their predecessors, are being continuously discharged 
among food crops. That they kill off certain competitive insects 
and weeds is undeniable. Whether this is as urgent and necessary 
as is claimed is another matter. The question causing immediate 
concern is what else they may be killing off, directly or more 
insidiously, all the way up the food chain to the human consumer. 

From honey bees to human beings, there would seem to be no 
escape from the two-edged weapon of chemical pesticide applica- 
tion. Honey bees, valued even more for their services in pollination 
than for their processing of the nectar thus secured, are particularly 
susceptible, since they forage far and wide. Whole colonies have 
been wiped out. Beekeepers are losing heart; their numbers have 
fallen from 120,000 to 45,000 since the war. 

Nowhere in the fields or even in the rivers is there certain refuge 
for wild life. In fields sprayed for greenfly the corpses of hares and 
pheasants have been found. In a Herefordshire stream 3,000 trout 
died as a result of pollution by a chemical used in the spraying of 
hops. Apart from direct poisoning, a lethal chain-effect may be set 
up. In Northamptonshire three foxes and two foxhounds were 
found dead beside some half-eaten pigeons and pheasants. The 
Official analysis showed that the birds contained enough nicotine to 
have extremely harmful and even lethal effects on ten human 
beings. 

The chain of death may be particularly far-reaching in cases 
originating from chemical seed dressings. This is made alarmingly 
clear by the recently published joint report of the British Trust 
for Ornithology, the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, and 
the Game Research Association. In six of 67 cases, each case 
including several individuals, involving 33 bird and six mammal 
species, there was conclusive evidence that seed dressings killed 
birds. The report continues: 


In the other cases there is very strong circumstantial evidence, which 
can leave little room for doubt that toxic agricultural chemicals, 
401 
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particularly in the form of seed dressings and less obviously in the 
form of sprays, have done immeasurable damage to game interests 
and wild life in this country in the first six months of 1960. 


Almost simultaneously with the publication of the report comes a 
veterinary research account of enquiries into the heavy mortality 
among foxes in the same year. About 1,300 foxes were found dead 
throughout the country, and there is a strong case that the cause of 
death was dieldrin poisoning, again deriving from seed dressings. 
‘In the wake of this episode,’ adds the paper, ‘there are likely to 

be many interesting developments relating to prey species, especially 
- in the light of there being evidence that other predators have been 
severely affected in the same areas.’ 

‘The place is like a battlefield,’ reported a Norfolk contributor to 
the British Trust for Ornithology report. It is questionable whether 
there will soon be anywhere left which is not. From Evesham to 
Ecuador, from cabbages to coconuts, every country and every 
crop has its pest-control programme in full swing. And everywhere 
may be seen the sort of desperate crisis which developed in New 
Jersey when an area of 4,600 square miles was sprayed from the 
air as a preventive measure against the gypsy-moth caterpillar. 
Bees were wiped out, birds and fish were killed in vast numbers, 
and water supplies were contaminated. 

It has also been indicated that in some cases it may not be a 
question merely of single kills, but of repeat killings. Since 1956 
an area in the grounds of the University of Michigan has been 
under observation in connection with the deaths of American 
robins, losses of which in Michigan and other parts of the United 
States are estimated to number millions. Earlier findings showed 
that most of the casualties were caused by chemical spraying, par- 
ticularly where DDT was used. By 1958 the original robin popula- 
tion in the area had dwindled almost to vanishing point. Then it 
was discovered that although apparently no more than ten pairs 
of incoming birds took over at any one time, by midsummer the 
casualties had amounted to fifty. The continual presence of birds 
in an affected area is thus no proof that high losses have not been 
sustained, since there is the possibility of replacement populations 
taking over the vacant territory and in turn being eliminated. 


It is significant that the dangers of toxic chemicals to wild life 
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now comprise a regular theme at conferences of the International 
Union for Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources. The 
Union’s main concern originally was the protection of immediately 
threatened species, and through its Survival Service Commission 
this is still recognized as an urgent priority. But the general prob- 
lem is being increasingly aggravated by the chemical invasion’s 
gathering snowball threat to the whole biomass. 

From the point of view of health risks to the consumer, the 
situation is very complex. By the standards of the legislation accom- 
panying—or rather, struggling to keep up with—advances in food 
technology, a substance may be declared safe. This may mean little 
more than absence of immediate killing properties. It is known that 
cancer, for instance, may originate in circumstances long out of 
mind and never looked on as harmful. The risk on a specific occa- 
sion may be negligible—but the occasions go on piling up. 

Again, a chemical affecting one person only negligibly may affect 
another very seriously. The effects cannot be predicted from results 
of trials with animals (they vary even between animal species). 
Public health experts are often in difficulty in deciding which sub- 
stances are harmful and which are harmless. A recent study of 
food colour laws throughout the world showed that of 82 colours 
permitted in 22 countries, only one colour is permitted in all of 
them. 

Some agricultural chemicals are classed as safe provided the 
instructions are followed. What cannot be guaranteed is that they 
will be followed. The recommendations may be strict—but it de- 
pends on all the farmers and all the farm workers living up to 
them. Residues of some of the most dangerous insecticides, notably 
the chlorinated hydrocarbons and the organo-phosphorous com- 
pounds, can be passed on unchanged. In some countries accidents 
and deaths from parathion have reached alarming proportions. 
DDT is stored in the body fat, and if the fat is used up during 
illness, there is a sudden release of DDT into the system. 

The legislation on food chemicals is vigilant enough to keep 
spectacular disasters to a minimum, but in general it is not now 
the sudden killer which is the chief worry. It is the great body of 
slow, insidious destroyers, building up perhaps day by day, even 
meal by meal. Groups in this section include the antibiotics pumped 
into cattle, pigs, and poultry (leading, to the dismay of health 
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authorities, to a build-up of resistant disease organisms in animals 
and animal products, and to allergy to antibiotics in doctors’ 
patients), and the oestrogen hormones stilboestrol and hexoestrol 
also being implanted systematically into cattle and poultry, duly to 
reappear perhaps in a meat pie or a chicken jelly. During manu- 
facturing processes the range of additives which may be incorpor- 
ated is increasing enormously. These may include preservatives 
(here antibiotics come in again), flavourings (butter flavourings are 
added not only to margarine and other fats but to butter itself), 
colourings (including butter colourings and a product used to 
impart redness to sausages and canned strawberries alike), anti- 
oxidants (for lengthening the shelf life of edible fatty products such 
as butter-flavoured and butter-coloured butters and butter substi- 
tutes), emulsifiers (widely used in the preparation of bakery and 
confectionery products, ices and synthetic creams, but classified 
by some authorities as calling for considerable caution in use) and 
stabilizers (two deaths, many serious illnesses and up to 100,000 
minor skin irritation cases were traced to the introduction of an 
anti-splash chemical into the manufacture of one of the most 
popular brands of margarine in Holland). 

The hope has been expressed that pesticide hazards may be 
reduced by the development of less dangerous preparations. In 
practice, however, the trend is towards products of even higher 
potency. This has been prompted by increasing resistance to insecti- 
cides in pest species, through natural selection of strains best able 
to survive. 

Another difficulty is that once a pest-control programme has 
been adopted, dislocations in natural balance may mean more, 
rather than less, enemies to deal with. A beneficial species predatory 
on pests can itself be destroyed, either by outright poisoning or by 
elimination of its prey. The snowball effect is thus to some extent 
self-perpetuating. Before 1923 the red spider mite was of only 
minor importance as an orchard pest. Then tar oil and petroleum 
oil sprays were introduced, heavy winter applications destroying 
not only the pest but its natural predators hibernating in the lichen. 
Red spider mite is now classed as a major orchard pest. 

Successful or otherwise, the process inevitably means an ever- 
increasing spiral of spraying costs. A few years ago Washington 
and Oregon apple growers began spraying against codling moth. 
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Today they are having to spray up to fifteen times against heavily 
increased mite infestation. 

Even without the ever-accumulating volume of distress signals 
from other fields, the fantastic round of obligations awaiting the 
wholehearted follower of present-day pest-control programmes is 
evidence in abundance of a worsening situation. Every crop he can 
contemplate will have its host of enemies, each one too ruinously 
destructive to be overlooked. Yet poison spraying is detrimental to 
soil micro-organisms, kills insect friends as well as foes, sets up 
lethal chain reactions in wild life, and presents increasingly com- 
plex health risks to the consumer. 

While the more obviously dangerous preparations can be brought 
within the scope of legislation, there still remains the supreme diffi- 
culty that control of insect pests cannot be achieved simply by 
introducing new insecticides, whether more potent or less. ‘It is 
becoming increasingly evident that the use of more and more 
insecticides is creating insect problems as fast as it solves them, 
said Dr H. G. Sanders, Chief Scientific Adviser, Ministry of Agri- 
culture, in his presidential address to the Agriculture Section of the 
1959 British Association meeting. 

Before still more ‘immeasurable’ damage is done, before the bal- 
ance of nature gets out of hand altogether, at any rate for the pre- 
cariously poised human species, it is essential to recognize the 
inadequacy of lines of approach based on short-term surface pallia- 
tives. The crux of the matter is not the degree of potency of 
temporary expedients. The problem of pest control is subordinate 
in magnitude to the underlying land-use crisis which is causing the 
pests. 

The surface situation is of a great battle in progress for domina- 
tion of the world. It is between man and the insects. Never in 
history have pests struck so determinedly at cultivation. Even within 
the last hundred years the picture has altered almost out of recog- 
tition. 

This is not to say that swarms of new parasitical organisms have 
come into the world, though it is true that many of them are new 
to us. Until comparatively recent times the world’s main land 
masses, each with its own characteristic flora and fauna, have been 
more or less sealed off from one another. Today, with all the 
frontiers being opened up by advances in communications, the 
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principle of ‘one world’ is being realized ecologically. The wheat 
stem sawfly is recorded as having arrived in America in 1889, and 
it has been spreading ever since. Earlier in the nineteenth century 
the gypsy moth had arrived from Asia, also to become a major 
pest. Dutch elm disease was unknown in England before 1927. It 
results from joint action by bark beetles and a fungus; the beetles 
alone do not occasion the disease. It destroyed millions of trees in 
America after the fungus arrived in 1930, though the beetles had 
been spreading since 1909. 

Sometimes an invading organism’s own natural parasites and 
predators may themselves arrive later. Rhododendron ponticum, 
a south-east Asian shrub, arrived in Britain in 1763. Having left 
its natural enemies behind, and encountering little resistance, it 
established itself as a serious woodland weed hindering tree re- 
generation. Two native weevils and some moths got to work, but 
made little effective impression. Of the large group of natural 
parasites, several important species have now turned up. It looks 
as though the runaway rhododendron is going to be brought to 
heel at last. 

Not all invading insects are harmful, and some insects which are 
listed as pests are really only part-time foes. In fact, so interde- 
pendent are harmful and harmless species, and so complex are the 
functions of those whose various activities are at once adverse and 
beneficial that it becomes curiously difficult to find any organism 
at all with no other mission in life than to be a pest. 

Conversely, elimination of all organisms engaging in parasitical 
activities would remove a considerable part of the whole biomass. 
Even pests themselves have their own sub-communities of parasites 
and miscellaneous joint adventurers. Blood-sucking clegs are ac- 
companied by a small muscid fly which laps up such blood as is 
left oozing from the victim’s wound. Ant communities are obliged 
to carry large numbers of uninvited guests, some of whom earn 
their keep as scavengers. One Asian midge obtains blood from the 
body of a gorged mosquito, instead of directly from a vertebrate 
host. A borborid fly has come down the ages riding on a dung 
beetle. 

To animals their five hundred or so species of black-flies (blood- 
sucking swarms of which sometimes attack in such numbers as to 
cause death), their horse-flies (one formidable species of which 
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measures an inch in length and has a wing span of two inches), 
their warble-flies (the larvae of which penetrate the skin of their 
host, to migrate through the body tissues and emerge again by 
perforating the hide), and their highly specific bot-flies (whose hosts 
include not only sheep and horses but reindeer, elephants, and 
rhinoceroses). 

To birds their louse-flies, the winged species parasitizing birds 
which nest in different localities every year, the unwinged parasitiz- 
ing those which return to the same nest every year. Some fly larvae 
live symbiotically in the nests of birds, which they keep clean of 
habitation wastes by feeding on them. 

One of the greenbottle-flies is a specific parasite of toads. The 
larvae of one of the cluster-flies live on the earthworm, eating it 
away from the inside. The larva of a calliphorine-fly develops in 
the kidney of snails, from which it emerges to kill the host and 
feed on its decomposing remains. Other snail passengers feed not 
on the host but on its slime. Spiders and bees all have their specific 
parasites, and so have centipedes, woodlice, and stick insects. 

Certainly indispensable to man are those co-travelling bacteria 
and protozoa whose function is to promote digestion of food in the 
stomach. 

The players in this longest-run drama are always seen at their 
best. They have their parts to perfection, having been schooled 
in them by stage directions written into nature’s fourth dimension— 
time. Butterflies flutter, hawks hover, bears hibernate, all at the 
prompting of age-old specific cues. 

At deeper levels still are the iron immutabilities of individual 
mortality. Beneath the outward pageantry of life is the inner mech- 
anism of decline, death, and decomposition. It is this which 
governs the ebb and flow of disease and pest activity. All organ- 
isms have to die when their time comes, surrendering their 
materials as stepping-stones for future generations to cross into 
life. How are they to be brought to an end? How are they? 

Yet the disposal squads do not move in arbitrarily. There must 
of necessity be circumstantial factors as well. Whether for cabbages 
or coconuts, the issue is decided largely by suitability of conditions. 
If they are favourable, a long run of healthy life can be looked for. 
If they are not, decline sets in at an early stage, and nature’s 
censors are not long in arriving. 
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Wherever vegetation not under human control occurs, it will be lez 
nature’s most careful choice, consisting of plants capable of ex- 
ploiting the conditions to the best advantage. If a piece of ground 


is badly drained, many plants would fare badly on it. But in nature — ha 
they are not given the chance, for even if the wrong seeds should _Ssiir 
find their way there and manage to germinate, the struggle would les 
soon prove too severe. sti 
Whatever farming methods are used, and with whatever success, la 
it must always be success less a discount, even if it is the most let 
imperceptible of discounts. ‘We must always remember that adverse th 
climatic conditions will damage the proteins to such an extent that $m 
disease is inevitable,’ Sir Albert Howard pointed out. en 
It is sometimes rashly asserted that the ultimate aim of pest | ga 
control is the complete elimination of all diseases and parasites. ef 
This is unrealistic thinking with a vengeance. Ninety or so per cent ne 
freedom, perhaps. But one hundred per cent would mean a world | n 
in which no individual organism was ever subject to decline or le 
death, a world in which the conditions were equally suitable for all _ 
species and all individuals at all times. | «@ 
The contention is passing into general currency that a proportion hi 
of the world’s total agricultural output, varying between 10 per cent w 
and 15 per cent, is lost to pests. It sounds as though someone had at 
been doing some precision work, but such arguments are based on SI 
very insubstantial foundations. It is unrealistic to visualize a food e 
crop as the one wholesome entity to be snatched brusquely and 
defiantly from an otherwise hostile and worthless background. In F 
nature, component species advance together. If it were otherwise, te 
nothing of consequence would ever be built up. It is the total stock- if 


in-trade that counts. 

Something very far wrong in the conditions provided is to be 
inferred when a crop proves susceptible to every hitherto relatively 
uncritical insect in the vicinity. A typical victim of faulty manage- 
ment is the potato, which today is in very poor shape. When the 
old Fen grasslands were broken up fifty years or so ago, heavy 
potato crops of the highest quality were taken. Yield and quality 
gradually deteriorated, however, with the continued extraction of 
nutrients, and it now needs up to a ton of chemical fertilizers per 
acre to grow the sort of featureless potatoes housewives complain 
about. As many as a dozen sprayings may be necessary to keep the 
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leaf blight in check. If sprayings fail altogether, the foliage has to 
be completely destroyed. After defoliation there is no chance of 
a properly matured crop. On potato-sick land repeated sprayings 
have all but banished the beneficial earthworm, which plays an 
important part in soil aeration. In its place has appeared a much 
less welcome attendant—the eelworm. Once eelworm is present in 
strength, the game is up. The time has come for a new deal. The 
land should be returned to a long-term rotation based on grass 
leys, though there is one permissible form of short-term reprieve— 
the application of heavy dressings of compost, which provides a 
medium favourable to the increase of the eelworm’s natural 
enemies. But for the exponents of ‘disease-symptom control’ the 
game is never up. Attention must now centre on eelworm control, 
efforts being pushed to almost unbelievable extremes, involving 
now complex chemicals such as sodium methyl dithiocarbamate, 
now dangerous poisons like mercury, and finally, if anything is still 
left alive, a desperate dose of irradiation. 

(From the point of view of consumer health, it may be added 
that such potatoes as these graveyard cultivations eventually yield 
have still not finished their ordeal. If they are still viable, they 
will want to sprout when the time comes. But to stop sprouting 
and to prolong their marketable life, a hormone preparation is 
sprayed in the clamp. It is anticipated that this method, too, may 
eventually be superseded by irradiation.) 

A parallel situation exists in the field of livestock husbandry. 
For instance, from 1947 to 1958 the average annual cost of main- 
taining the fowl pest compensation policy in Britain was £600,000. 
In recent years it has risen to over £1,000,000. But the widespread 
epidemic of 1959 necessitated payments which made all previous 
figures look small, the total being about £4,000,000. For financing 
the Nature Conservancy we allocate £391,000—and debate strenu- 
ously whether it’s worth it. Development in the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland and South African Territories secures 
£1,199,000—and we then throw away double as much on dead 
chickens. Those who look on disease as a rampaging invader to be 
kept out at all costs may claim there is wisdom in it. The disease is 
of Asiatic origin, they will learnedly proclaim, and it spread west- 
wards through North Africa and Europe. By 1926 it was ready to 
break new ground and stepped off a ship docking at Newcastle, 
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to be classified immediately as ‘Newcastle disease.’ In so far as a 
virus can be determined as an independent organism in its own 
right, there is a semblance of truth about all this. If a fly may ride 
on a dung beetle, a virus may well travel on the carcase of a 
Hungarian hen. In some countries inoculation has been tried, but 
the mild vaccines are ineffective and the more potent ones are apt 
to cause as many troubles as they remove. In America chronic 
respiratory disease in poultry has increased considerably with the 
growing use of vaccines. Vaccination has been reckoned too 
expensive for British use, and no alternative to slaughtering has 
been found. Yet all these costly and ultimately futile measures are 
based on a great illusion. This consists of an imaginary line drawn 
between health and disease. One day a seedy bird in a wire cage 
passes as a perfect specimen of health. The next, a shade seedier, 
perhaps, it will be judged as having been attacked by disease, and 
will be written off as done for. One minute it is a fit provider of 
nutritious food. The next, it is not good enough for cat’s-meat. This 
is not at all what really happens. Nature does not destroy in lightning 
flashes. A long series of warnings is given, at first so slight as to be 
almost imperceptible, then increasing as to be severe and unmis- 
takable—to eyes that see. 

It is hardly to be taken that every weed is desirable, every insect 
the friend of man. But much more can be turned to account than is 
often appreciated. In New Zealand cattle and sheep died by the 
hundred on pastures treated with weedkillers to rid them of dande- 
lions and other supposedly useless plants. Eventually the cure was 
found—to get the animals on to the roads, where they immediately 
made for the deep-rooted mineral-searching weeds supplying the 
missing nutritional elements. Recent studies at the University of 
Durham have confirmed that many weeds are protein-rich and have 
a high content of calcium and other minerals. 

Weeds can play an important part in improving soil fertility. 
Dandelion, daisy, and corn marigold can flourish in acid soils, yet 
are themselves rich in lime and can contribute to its restoration 
to the cycle. Among shrubs, broom is also a lime-restorer, and as 
it is a legume it adds nitrogen as well. 

In recent years efforts have been made to achieve less disruptive 
pest control through the introduction of the pest’s natural enemies. 
Two years after a batch of Australian ladybirds were imported 
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into Californian orange groves to combat cotton-cushion scale, this 
serious pest had been almost eliminated. In Peru it has been found 
that the best way to control a certain caterpillar attacking cotton 
plantations is to plant adjacent land with maize, which harbours 
the caterpillar’s natural enemies. To fight the balsam woolly aphid, 
massive infestations of which can injure trees so severely that they 
die within two years, the Canadian Department of Agriculture 
imported 200,000 A phidoletes thomsonii flies from West Germany 
and Czechoslovakia and a quantity of Laricobius erichsonii beetles 
from West Germany. 

The Hawaiian sugar industry goes so far as to claim that all 
pest troubles have been eliminated by biological means. Time will 
show whether the situation stays put, or whether nature has some 
other hidden account waiting to be rendered. The sugar industry 
is not given to growing other crops. It does not practise rotational 
cropping, as it has nothing else but sugar to rotate. It is giving the 
enemy a good start. Today it may be kept in check by exotic intro- 
ductions, but tomorrow it may have called in new and less vulner- 
able pest species. Where there’s mono-life, there’s always hope for 
pests and parasites. 

Australia’s main crops are almost all cereals, chiefly wheat, of 
which the country is the world’s fourth largest exporter. But the 
cheap flour for industrial Britain is not being wrested from the dry 
island continent without trouble. Kangaroos are laying waste the 
fields on a scale comparable to the ravages of the locust. Huge herds 
disperse over every area where nearly ripe wheat is to be found. 
Thousands of miles of fences have been built, but the kangaroos 
just go over the top. Farm patrols armed with rifles maintain cease- 
less vigil day and night. Two shillings a head is offered for every 
kangaroo shot. Shooters can make up to £100 a week. One marks- 
man shot 558 kangaroos in 16 hours without moving more than 
a few hundred yards. It is in South Australia that the monoculture 
of wheat has been most extensive. Today, after a century of wheat 
and fallow, wheat and fallow, with the soil recovering just suffi- 
ciently in the year’s rest to support yet another extractive crop, 
South Australia is experiencing soil erosion on an unprecedented 
scale. In some areas 75 per cent of the topsoil has been scoured 
off. Whirled aloft by high winds, the soil particles gather into a 
vast dust pall extending to a height of 6,000 feet, closing airports, 
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bringing traffic to a standstill and compelling Adelaide dockers 
to wear goggles. 

Other dust storms have been sweeping the East European coun- 
tries, whirling away the topsoil particles of millions of acres of 
wheatlands in the U.S.S.R. The traditional wheat-growing areas are 
Moldavia, the Caucasus, and the Ukraine, and in recent years very 
extensive new lands in Kazakhstan have been taken in. The great 
drought of 1959, a mild winter with little snow, and a dry early 
spring with high winds set the stage for heavy soil erosion. Wheat 
crops everywhere suffered great damage. In the Krasnodar area the 
dust piled up to a depth of over four feet. The immense dust clouds 
also appeared over Rumania, where they blotted out the sun, then 
travelled on to Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Hungary. In these 
countries breathing was difficult, thick deposits of dust were left 
everywhere, and spring sowings were badly affected. 

In striking contrast is the orderliness of the tropical rain forest. 
No insecticides are needed, though there is no shortage of insects. 
The fact is that it is the biologically rich and varied community 
that possesses the most buffers against pest attacks. It does not 
have to be a rain forest. Mixed farming can be just as successful, 
with crops and livestock flourishing together, instead of languishing 
and dying in isolation. 

The continuous gardening system as practised in Japan and 
China has not survived through the centuries without reason. The 
gardens are never empty. If one crop, or even one plant, is removed, 
in goes something else—but something different. ‘A little of every- 
thing’ is the maxim of the peasants of the Dordogne Valley. It is 
nature’s Own answer. 

Pest control today stands at the crossroads. It can continue 
with its blind suppressive campaign against specific organisms with- 
out reference to their ‘message,’ which is increasingly costly, 
dangerous to health, disruptive of the natural equilibrium, and 
ultimately ineffective. Or it can build on the insight and wisdom 
of the old injunction ‘Live and let live,’ with mixed-crop production 
integrated with mixed-animal production, and with all food pro- 
duction integrated in turn with tree production and the rest of it. 

Yet at the back of the crops, the livestock, the rotations, there 
must be the one controlling influence which counts beyond all 
others—the skill of the man in control on the spot. As demands 
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on the world’s soil productivity continue to grow, this factor should 
show a corresponding increase. Instead, flight to the towns is 
everywhere in full swing. And while people are hustling off the 
land, less trustworthy forces are taking their place. Over the face 
of the earth move the great dinosaur machines. Flooding through 
its blood-stream advance the chemicals. Gaining day by day on the 
whole fabric of life exult the triumphant indestructible death rays. 
Things have been working so far, more or less, under their own 
momentum. But should nature rebel in real strength, what skilled 
hand among the stricken multitudes will undertake to put things 
right? Whatever problems man solves in his concrete metropolitan 
fastnesses, he will be in a tight corner if he does not solve this one. 


Roy BRIDGER 
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‘SUSS’ AND ‘CISS’ 


A family footnote to the second marriage of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Sussex 


ARTHUR SAUNDERS (Gore), 2nd Earl of Arran, was born in 
1734 and succeeded to the title in 1773. He was distinguished as a 
family man, marrying three wives and begetting by them sixteen 
children, including nine daughters who all married. He died in 1809. 
His first wife was Catherine Annesley, daughter of Viscount 
Glerawly, and by her he had two sons and four daughters. The 
eldest son, Arthur, succeeded his father as 3rd Earl in 1809 and 
married an heiress, Miss Tyrell of Heron Hall. He was an absentee 
landlord, who lived a great deal at Bognor, leaving the management 
of his disordered Irish estates to his brother, William. He had no 
children by his wife, but extradomestically left distinguished issue, 
in a famous and talented family, pioneers in modern journalism. 

His brother, William, the 2nd Earl’s second son, had been a 
soldier and met his admirable wife, Caroline Hales, co-heiress of 
Sir Thomas Pym-Hales, Bart., M.P. for Dover (a descendant of 
John Pym), when acting as A.D.C. to the G.O.C. commanding 
the nearest land forces at the time of the Mutiny of the Nore.’ He 
brought up a family of seven children in very reduced circum- 
stances in a cottage at Glasnevin, a suburb of Dublin, coping as 
best he could with his brother’s properties. His eldest son, Philip, 
ultimately succeeded his uncle as 4th Earl; his youngest son, 
Charles, played a part in this narrative. 

Of the 2nd Eari’s four daughters by his first wife, the eldest 
married the Marquis of Abercorn; the second, Lady Elizabeth 
Monck, was a famous beauty; the third was Lady Carbery; and the 
fourth Lady Jane Loftus. His second wife was Anne Knight, 
daughter of a parson. She gave him one more son, George, who 
became Dean of Killala, and two more daughters. In 1781 he made 
his third venture, marrying Elizabeth Underwood, who at one time 
had been companion to a lady. By this marriage he had four more 


1 His diary of events is now in the Maritizne Museum at Greenwich. Her 
diaries, with references to Jane and Cassandra Austin during their visits to 
their brother im Kent, are in the museum at Chawton Cottage. 
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sons, one (Sir Charles Gore, G.C.B.) a distinguished soldier, and 
three more daughters; the eldest was Lady Cecilia, the second wife 
of Augustus Frederick, Duke of Sussex, 6th son of George III. 
Lady Cecilia was born about the year 1790, and in May 1815 she 
married Sir George Buggin, a solicitor, of Thetford, Norfolk, who 
was knighted in 1797 for services not recorded. He died in 1825 
at the age of sixty-six in his house in Great Cumberland Place.* 

Where and when the Duke first met Lady Cecilia is not known. 
He had plenty of opportunities to do so. Several of her sisters were 
important London hostesses. There is at any rate no doubt that 
they began a liaison in the lifetime of his first wife, from whom he 
had long separated, probably about 1829 when he was fifty-two and 
Lady Cecilia thirty-nine years old. 

His first wife was Lady Augusta Murray, daughter of the 4th Earl 
of Dunmore, whom he had met and married in Rome in 1792 at 
the age of twenty in defiance of the Royal Marriages Act of 1772. 
The couple ‘regularized’ their Rome marriage by a second ceremony 
at St George’s, Hanover Square, in December of the same year. 
A son was born to them in January 1794, when the news of the 
marriage reached the King and he declared it void under the Act. 
The son was later known as Sir Augustus d’Este (the d’Este’s being 
common ancestors of husband and wife). A daughter later born 
to them married Sir Thomas Wilde, who became Lord Chancellor 
as Lord Truro. In 1806 Lady Augusta assumed the surname of 
d’Ameland, but by this time their marriage had broken down. Lady 
Augusta survived until 1830, and later her son, Augustus, made 
some vain efforts in Chancery to prove his parents’ marriage valid, 
and carried his case to the House of Lords. 

It was not untii Lady Augusta’s death in March 1830 (but not 
long after it, in 1831) that the Duke and Lady Cecilia ‘regularized’ 
their condition, again in defiance of the Royal Marriages Act. The 
charge has sometimes been brought against the Duke that he 
showed great ‘heartlessness’ in marrying Lady Cecilia (who had 
assumed by licence her mother’s more euphonious maiden name of 
Underwood in lieu of Buggin on May 2, 1831) at the same church 
(St George’s) in which he had ‘regularized’ his marriage to Lady 
Augusta. If the register of St George’s can find any evidence of 
that, it was certainly a second ceremony, for his marriage to Lady 


*Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. 95, p. 475. 
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Cecilia was quite certainly performed in the drawing-room of her 
small house adjoining Great Cumberland Place. Creevey records 
in one of his letters that at a party at Lady Grey’s at the beginning 
of April 1832, the Duke and Lady Cecilia arrived in the same 
carriage and ‘therefore their marriage could not be more distinctly 
announced.” The inference from Lady Cecilia’s change of surname 
in the early part of 1831, and the reference to Lady Grey’s party in 
April 1832, is that the marriage had taken place some months 
before the party and that the Duke’s second marriage had been 
left, like his first, to ‘leak out.’ No book of reference that I have 
come across gives the actual date of the ceremony, and the name 
of the clergyman who performed the second marriage is not known; 
nor is the special licence recorded in the Vicar-General’s or Bishop 
of London’s registers, but a witness of the ceremony who died in 
1897 gave reliable evidence of it to his sons. 

This takes us back to the 3rd Earl’s brother, Colonel William, 
struggling to bring up his large family and restore order to his 
brother’s Irish estates, in Dublin. In 1811 his youngest son, Charles 
Alexander, was born, whose career and long untroubled life make 
quite an interesting story of comparative success and prosperity 
achieved from very small beginnings. When this seventh child was 
born in the cottage at Glasnevin there was no money laid away for 
his education. He went neither to school nor university. He learned 
to read and write at home, and learned some French from Mrs 
Lefanu, the mother of Sheridan Lefanu. When he was fourteen the 
influence of Lord Wellesley was sought, and the boy was accepted 
as a page at Dublin Castle. He told one of his sons that he devoted 
the first money he there earned to a course of instruction in arith- 
metic. He held the post until 1828, gaining a good deal from con- 
tacts in the Viceregal circle, and then he was found a post at £80 
a year in the Pay Office in London by his uncle, John Calcraft, M.P., 
with free board and lodging. He was a good-looking, tactful youth, 
with a great zest for life and a head screwed on the right way. He 
lived in the age of privilege, and many of his aunts and half-aunts 
were able to help him with introductions. Of these none proved 
more helpful than his Aunt Cecilia. 

Already by 1830 the Duke was doing what he could for the 


3On her second marriage a new surname was necessary, and the marriage 
may well have coincided with the change of name in May 1831. 
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boy, inviting him to stay among his friends and hosts, and en- 
couraging him to shoot. Lady Cecilia gave him £20 for his Court 
uniform and the Duke took him to his first levee in February 1831, 
and it is to be observed that even then Lady Cecilia was invited 
to Court functions—pace family letters. In part by the Duke’s good 
offices, Charles was transferred from the Paymaster’s Office to act 
as additional private secretary to Lord John Russell, already pre- 
paring details of the Reform Bill. For three years he worked with 
a will with no additional emoluments and sometimes in debt, and 
recommended himself for his tact and ability to his chief. He found 
plenty of time, too, for sport and society. 

Greville, in a reference to Creevey, wrote: ‘I think he is the only 
man I know in society who possesses nothing.’ Exactly what he 
meant by ‘nothing’ he does not tell. Certainly Creevey’s ancestry 
and connections were obscure, but at no period in his life had 
he less than double Charles Gore’s income up to 1837. The rich 
Whigs appreciated the convenience of money and connections, but 
they did not talk about them and were too civilized to make them 
criteria for entry into society. Men who lived on narrow incomes 
(and indeed bastards) were always welcomed if they had qualities 
which sweeten social life. Luttrell was a first favourite. Fortunately 
for Charles Gore he was never compelled to go dinnerless to bed. 
His engagement lists for the years 1837 to 1843 survive and show 
that during those seven years he dined out on an average six 
nights a week, and when not in London this junior clerk was 
shooting for weeks on end at Gordon Castle, Taymouth, Chats- 
worth, Woburn, or Holkham. Trollope’s three clerks had reason to 
envy him. His fashionable Whig hosts were innumerable; most 
weeks he dined with Lady Holland, Lord Essex, and the Duke of 
Sussex, sometimes on consecutive nights. In that long calendar he 
fell back on his own resources at the Travellers’ six times only. 
From the date of his marriage in 1845, he forsook society for ever 
and without regret. 

He was transferred to the Treasury from service with Lord John 
and there he again quickly recommended himself to his chiefs, 
with the result that in 1839, when he was barely twenty-eight 
years old, Lord Duncannon offered him the vacant post of Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests at a salary of £1,200 a year, 
a post which he held for forty-six years. (The Prince Consort 
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regarded him as one of the few really efficient officials with whom 
he had dealings, one who did not instinctively block all ‘sensible’ 
plans for reform.) By offering him the post Lord Duncannon had 
smoothed the way to a project very near to the heart of Charles, 
but by himself opposed. At that time Charles was very much in love 
with Augusta, Countess of Kerry, the young and very lovely 
daughter of Lord Duncannon, who had married Lord Lansdowne’s 
heir and been soon left a widow. She was very religious and shy 
and lived for many years at or near Bowood in great privacy, and 
Duncannon considered that Charles Gore’s way of life was too 
worldly for any prospects of a happy marriage. But a few years 
later she accepted him, and in due course they settled down to a 
happy and extraordinarily carefree life in a long, low, eighteenth- 
century house (still standing) opposite the Round Pond on Wimble- 
don Common with its forty acres of farm and woodland. Consider- 
ing the poverty of his childhood and humble beginnings, they were 


comfortably off with his salary and her jointure of £2,000 a year | 


from the Lansdowne estate, which she enjoyed for exactly seventy 
years (with a brief break when her nephew on his appointment as 
Viceroy of India found his estates embarrassed), dying at a great 
age in 1904. 

Charles Gore, then, was in the throes of his labours with Lord 
John Russell when one day in 1831 he was asked by his Aunt 
Cecilia—he called her Cissy—to come over to her house. Soon after 
his arrival the Duke ‘came in with a clergyman, having walked 
across from Kensington Palace, and the ceremony was quickly per- 
formed in the drawing-room.’ So, years later, he told two of his 
sons. The elder son (Sir Francis Gore) believed that his father said 
he was one of the witnesses, the younger (Bishop Charles Gore) 
that he was the only witness. This evidence needs no support, since 
narrator and hearers were all men of great integrity. But supporting 
evidence is available. A letter from Wellington to Peel dated 
April 21, 1843, states: ‘The marriage took place by special licence 
at Lady Cecilia’s house in Great Cumberland Place.’* 


4 Quoted in Queen Victoria’s letters (Benson & Esher). This was not the 
house in Great Cumberland Place in which her first husband had died, but 
near it. In a letter of February 1831 Charles Gore wrote to her mother: ‘The 
Duke has got a house opposite Park Lane in Oxford St. It is very small.’ 
There he installed her, sometimes living there himself. 
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The Duke had for some years lived in apartments in the south 
wing of Kensington Palace, and remained there until his death in 
1843, and there he built up his library and entertained, when he 
could afford to do so, the Royal Society and Society of Arts and 
collected, besides Bibles and other library rarities, a great deal 
of fine plate, curios, clocks, and many other objects of art. 
When their marriage had ‘leaked out,’ Lady Cecilia moved across 
to the Palace, and we learn from Creevey that she entertained him 
at dinner parties there ‘every inch a Princess.’ If, as he says, she 
was prone to hang herself all over with bits of jewellery, she proved 
a very good wife to the Duke and wore out her eyes in reading 
to him and attending to his eccentricities. By all accounts, she was 
a sensible, unpretentious kind-hearted woman, who never made ill- 
natured remarks, and very soon she recommended herself to the 
Royal Family and to the Queen. The Queen always retained an 
affection for her Uncle Sussex and remembered his graceful cession 
of ‘precedence’ to the Prince Consort, and in 1840, against her 
Ministers’ advice (and to Greville’s disgust), created Lady Cecilia 
Duchess of Inverness (the Duke bearing the subsidiary title of Earl 
of Inverness), with rank immediately below the latest created non- 
royal duchess. Thereafter her letters to her nephew Charles were 
signed ‘your affectionate Aunt, Inverness.’ 

The Duke of Sussex (so created in 1801), though sharing the 
eccentric character of his brothers, was one of the more virtuous. 
Always a rebel, he was usually popular with the Whigs, since he 
genuinely supported all liberal notions of his day, such as Catholic 
emancipation, abolition of the slave trade and corn laws, parlia- 
mentary reform and enfranchisement of Jews and dissenters. (In 
the well-known print of ‘The Royal Assent to the Reform Bill 1832’, 
the Duke stands aloof on the extreme right, and the attendant figure 
is that of Charles Gore.) 

In youth the Duke was sickly, suffering all his life from asthma, 
and lived much abroad; attended the University of Gottingen and 
spent some time in Rome, and there no doubt acquired his taste and 
some expertise in matters both artistic and scientific. He was the 
patron-prince of the Society of Arts and of Agriculturalists, and for 
some years was President of the Royal Society, and he was in 
constant request as a speaker at functions all over the country. He 
collected an important library, including a great number of editions 
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of the Bible and other ancient manuscripts serving his interest in 
Hebrew and biblical subjects. This great collection was dispersed 
at his death, with certain of the more curiously-annotated, if not 
more rare, editions excepted. He was in the habit of underlining 
the texts profusely and often annotating passages very pungently, 
Apart from his artistic and scientific interests, the Duke was de- 
voted to shooting and keenly interested in pugilism, and it was 
Lady Cecilia’s constant duty to read to him, as his eyes began to 
fail, the battles of great pugilists. To the end of his life he kept 
up his interest in current events and social and fashionable doings, 
and remained on the best of terms with his Whig friends and hosts, 
among whom were the Russells, Coke of Norfolk and his particular 
crony, Lord Dinorben. He attended each day, wearing his famous 
skull cap and frock coat, the trial of Courvoisier in 1840 for the 
murder of Lord William Russell. With Lord John, he had had a 
quarrel in 1838 when the former opposed an increased grant for the 
Duke, but he was not a man to nurse grievances and he stood god- 


father to Lord John’s (now Lord Russell’s) son, Lord Amberley. | 


His health began to fail in the early forties, to the anxiety of the 
Queen, and he died from erysipelas on April 21, 1843. He refused 


to mingle his dust with royal dust, and he was buried in the public | 


cemetery at Kensal Green. 


The Duchess of Inverness lived out her long life in some of the | 


same rooms in the Palace until her death in August 1873. She was 
much liked by the other royal residents in the Palace, and though 
she outlived a majority of her numerous brothers and sisters, she 


had many visitors from among her own and the younger generation | 
and from the corps diplomatique. Charles Gore came regularly to | 


visit her and advised her on minor business matters, and when his 


eldest son was reading for the bar, he too sometimes dined with her, — 


and recalled a rather shabby and sometimes bibulous butler and a 
tablecloth not immaculately clean. He recalled also her good nature 
and kindly talk. 

Queen Mary, as a very little girl, sometimes dropped in to sit 
with her and usually came away with a present; and she recalled 
the same favourable impressions of the Duchess. She remembered 
playing with a tiny silvergilt inkstand by Paul Storr, fashioned in 
the form of a globe on a slender stand. A button at the top released 
the sides to reveal a minute inkstand and dusting box. This par- 
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ticular object came at her death, with much more besides, to Mr 
Gore, and generations of children enjoyed playing with it. When 
the present Queen married, it returned, as a wedding present, to 
the Royal Family. 

Of the curiously annotated ‘Bibles and Prayer Books reserved 
from the sale of the Duke’s collection, one only was snatched from 
the flames when, on Mr Gore’s death in 1897, it was decided that 
these survivors were better destroyed as being too ‘curious’ for 
Victorian taste. This was a small Prayer Book in green leather, in- 
scribed ‘Prince Augustus Frederick: presented to his Roy! Highness 
by Lady Charlotte Finch, Feb. Sth 1781.’ This inscription the child 
(then eight years old) had repeated in his own immature hand- 
writing beneath. In maturer writing he had copiously copied in 
prayers and foot- and side-notes, while perhaps a third of the whole 
text is carefully underlined and stressed with pointing fingers. He 
was certainly an eccentric but clearly a religious man. There is 
nothing outrageous in this (probably the first) item in his great 
collection. 

So the old Duchess lived, a small, unpretentious, friendly and 
respected figure, until her death in 1873 at the age of eighty-two or 
thereabouts. In letters to his sister written on August 1 and 2, 1873, 
Charles Gore reported that the Duchess had died very peacefully 
at 11 o’clock on the Ist in the presence of her youngest sister, Lady 
Julia Lockwood (to whom the bulk of her property passed), of her 
niece, Mrs Rich and General Rich and of her solicitor, Gardner. 
He himself was summoned but arrived five minutes after her death. 
By her will she had left small legacies to members of the Royal and 
her own family, her gold plate to Charles Gore and her emeralds 
and diamonds to his wife, Lady Kerry. ‘I am not surprised,’ he 
ended, ‘that she should have remembered me, for I am the only 
living witness of her marriage and she had had constant intercourse 
with me from 1828 to the time of my marriage [1845]. The Queen 
sent a sympathetic message and a Lord-in-waiting to represent her 
at the funeral, for which the Prince of Wales came up specially to 
London. ‘And so,’ Charles Gore’s letters end, ‘ends this eventful 
history.’ Suss and Ciss (one of Creevey’s nicknames) were reunited 
at Kensal Green. 


JOHN GORE 
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THE NEW ENGLISH BIBLE! rn 
A NEW English translation of the Bible, sponsored and promoted ver 
by Church authority, is necessarily a notable event. From the time tra 
of the Reformation there have been only three other such under- I 


takings: the Great Bible of 1538, based largely on the work of oe 
William Tyndale and Miles Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter; the | Ye 
Authorized Version of 1611; and the Revised Version of 1881. The bee 


aim of this last, it was explained, was ‘not to make a new transla- cer 
tion but to revise one already existing, which for more than two rea 
centuries and a half had held the position of an English classic.’ be 
The revisers accordingly felt it their duty to depart from the King age 
James version only, for the most part, in cases where they disagreed i 
with the earlier translators as to the meaning or construction of a the 
word or sentence, where the language was liable to be misunder- sec 
stood through archaism or obscurity, where the rendering of an Th 
earlier version seemed preferable, or where, finally, ‘by an arc 
apparently slight change it was possible to bring out more fully inc. 
the meaning of a passage of which the translation was already to 1 
substantially accurate.’ The result was a clearer and more exact s 
recension of a text immemorially familiar. What the translators of out 
the New English Bible, of which the New Testament volume alone trac 
is so far published, have set out to do is something much bolder and 
than this and a good deal more difficult. The phrases of the A.V. are req 
not only hallowed by centuries of devotional usage but are them- of | 
selves of a character from which one can hardly withhold the pro 
epithet ‘inspired,’ even where the inspiration involves nevertheless wen 
a mistake in translation, as in the famous passage in the nineteenth inte 
chapter of Job (verses 25 and 26): ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth, of § 
and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth: and though tan 
after my skin worms shall destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall dou 


I see God.’ For this, we must concede, is not at all what the Hebrew mol 


means, and when, for example, Dr Moffatt rendered it: Ps 
Still, I know One to champion me at last, . . 

to stand up for me upon earth. a 
This body may break up, but even then sole 
my life shall have a sight of God Kno 
! There are two editions: a ‘Library,’ at 21s., and a ‘Popular,’ at 8s. 6d. Joir 
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no doubt the original sense has been caught, if, religiously speaking, 
at a heavy cost. The 1881 revisers contented themselves with a less 
revolutionary change, merely altering the first half of the second 
verse to ‘After my skin hath been destroyed.’ What the present 
translators will do with it remains to be seen. 

However, the whole trend of modern biblical learning has been 
such as to give some hard knocks to tradition and pious sentiment. 
Yet the upshot, although unquestionably the faith of not a few has 
been shaken, has proved less destructive than once was feared it 
certainly would be. After all, may not the meaning of the original, 
read as far as possible in its proper historical context, turn out to 
be as profound and as edifying as the interpretation which later 
ages, often judging from a very different standpoint, have placed 
upon it? If a new translation is to be put in hand at all, then surely 
the sense of what the ancient author himself wrote, established as 
securely as modern research will allow, must first be made plain. 
The best text will have to be sought, the work of philologists and 
archaeologists brought to bear on it, and in general the great 
increase in historical knowledge of the biblical period drawn upon 
to the full. 

Such a task is a labour indeed, and the present translation is the 
outcome of some thirteen years’ work. Its origins, in fact, may be 
traced to the tentative efforts of a number of scholars at Oxford 
and Cambridge who in the years before the war made, at the joint 
request of the two University Presses, a few experimental renderings 
of passages from both Old and New Testaments, with a view to 
producing a freshly revised text of the A.V. What, however, was 
wanted, as soon became apparent, was an entirely new translation 
into current English. In 1946 the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland proposed as much in a memorandum to the other Chris- 
tian Churches of the British Isles, pointing out, what could hardly be 
doubted, that the archaic biblical language was becoming more and 
more of a hindrance to the evangelistic and teaching work of the 
Church generally, a circumstance the R.V. of 1881 had done little 
to mitigate. The Church of Scotland’s proposal was readily accepted, 
and in 1947 representatives of the various denominations, with the 
sole exception of the Roman Catholic Church—which in Fr Ronald 
Knox’s translation now has its own modern version—formed a 
Joint Committee under the chairmanship of the Bishop of 
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Winchester, Dr Alwyn Williams, to arrange for the work to be done. 
This committee, whose present secretary is Professor J. K. S. Reid, 
of the University of Leeds, has since met regularly twice a year, 
usually in the Jerusalem Chamber of Westminster Abbey. Publica- 
tion of the completed version was entrusted by it to the University 
Presses of Oxford and Cambridge, which jointly are to bear the 
whole cost and own the copyright.’ 

The General Director of the new translation and chairman of the 
New Testament translating panel is the veteran biblical scholar 
Dr C. H. Dodd, whose fame as an authority on the New Testament 
is international. But besides the three panels of translators—for 
the New Testament, the Old Testament, and the Apocrypha 
respectively, that is—there is also a panel of literary advisers— 
their names, incidentally, we should be glad to know—whose task 
is to scrutinize the draft translation and attend to points of literary 
style. The members of the translating panels were in each case 
selected for their scholarship alone, regardless of denomina- 
tional allegiance—their resulting efforts, therefore, being also a 
signal testimony to the co-operative goodwill that exists among 
Christian bodies otherwise separated—and they have been drawn 
from modern universities as well as the ancient. Among those 
responsible for the present volume are the Bishop of Woolwich 
(formerly of Clare College, Cambridge), and Professors G. D. 
Kilpatrick of Oxford, C. F. D. Moule of Cambridge, and R. V. G. 
Tasker of London. The method pursued is for a chosen scholar 
first to draw up a draft translation of a particular book, which is 
thereupon submitted to the full panel, the members of which go 
through it verse by verse, making such alterations as they deem fit. 
The revised draft is then passed on to the literary panel for its 
consideration. At this stage what especially is looked for is clarity 
of meaning, not merely in isolated verses but in the book or portion 
of a book as a whole; and, of course, general euphony. Intelligi- 
bility, however, remains the prime concern, and literary distinction 
has evidently been subordinated—some might say sacrificed—to it. 
But we should remember that, with regard certainly to the New 
Testament, the original itself is for the greater part without literary 


2 Their ownership of the copyright, however, has lately been challenged by 
the Queen’s Printers, Eyre and Spottiswoode Ltd. 
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lone. distinction, and the new translation can hardly be said to err in 
Reid, reflecting this. The Jacobean translators achieved the singular feat 
year, of elevating the whole Bible—at whatever cost to the intelligibility 
lica- of numerous splendid passages—to the same level of hieratic 
Tsity dignity. The present version, at least in the New Testament, thus 
f the | conveys something much nearer the impression created in the minds 
| of ancient readers, who often indeed complained that the Christian 
fthe Scriptures lacked the felicity of style which delighted them in pro- 
holar fane authors. When the literary panel has completed its revision 
ment _—the work is delivered once more to the translators who may—and, 
—for — we are told, very frequently do—require further consultation with 
ypha the other body before the final draft is accepted. 
cr | But is, some may say, a new translation of the Scriptures really 
- task necessary? Is not the time-hallowed phraseology of the old sufficient 
erary for those who still turn to the Bible for guidance and comfort? 
cas¢é | = The objection can hardly be sustained. Christianity lives by self- 
mina- propagation, and it is, as every Christian minister realizes, a serious 
Iso a obstacle to the understanding and therefore to the reception of the 
mong = Christian message that the source of Christianity’s teaching 
irawn authority should have become remote to the point of unin- 
those _ telligibility for the majority of our fellow-countrymen. The very 
wich appearance of the old Bible, with its subfusc binding, its close 
3. D. print and double-columned page, inhibits the would-be reader. 
V.G. Moreover, even when he does open it the archaic style and language 
sholar are not the sole problem met with; the translators of 1611 were but 
‘ich is the merest amateurs in biblical studies compared with their suc- 
ich go cessors to-day, who have at their disposal a vast apparatus of 
-m fit. critical scholarship, and it is now possible to correct errors and 
for its elucidate meanings in passage after passage. Take, for example, 
clarity John xvi: 10. According to the A.V. the Paraclete will convict ‘of 
ortion righteousness, because I go to the Father, and ye seek me no more.’ 
telligi- According to the N.E.B. ‘your Advocate... will convince them 
inction (ie. the “world”) that right is on my side, by showing that I go to 
—to it. the Father when I pass from your sight.’ Again, the Beatitude 
4 New ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit’ becomes—if a little platitudinously 
iterary —How blest are those who know that they are poor.’ Or again, a 
striking variant may be adopted, as in Pilate’s question (Mt. xxvii: 
nged by 17): ‘Which would you like me to release to you—Jesus Bar-Abbas, 


or Jesus called Messiah?’ The new translation certainly comes to 
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aid at the more obscure moments in St Paul. Thus Philippians ii: 
5-11 is made to yield its secret in quite simple terms: 


Let your bearing towards one another arise out of your life in 
Christ Jesus. For the divine nature was his from the first; yet he did 
not think to snatch at equality with God, but made himself nothing, 
assuming the nature of a slave. Bearing the human likeness, revealed 
in human shape, he humbled himself, and in obedience accepted even 
death—death on a cross. Therefore God raised him to the heights 
and bestowed on him the name above all names, that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow—in heaven, on earth, and in the depths 
—and every tongue confess, ‘Jesus Christ is Lord,’ to the glory of 
God the Father. 


Naturally the translators’ choice of phrase will not please all 
tastes. “Solomon in all his splendour’ is no improvement on the 
A.V., and ‘splendour’ and ‘attired,’ in place of ‘glory’ and ‘arrayed,’ 
are not especially contemporary. Sometimes indeed the style is 
colloquial or even slangy in a rather self-conscious, donnish sort of 
way, and sometimes it falls flat: ‘I am the real vine and my Father 
is the gardener’ (John v: 1-2); or “When you give a lunch or dinner 
party’ (Luke xiv: 12), where lunch, surely, is inept. But many 
celebrated passages have been well rendered—1 Corinthians xiii, 
for example—though ‘dole out all I possess’ might have been 
bettered—or the Magnificat: 


Tell out, my soul, the greatness of the Lord, 
rejoice, rejoice, my spirit, in God my saviour; 
so tenderly has he looked upon his servant, 
humble as she is. 
For, from this day forth, 
all generations will count me blessed, 
so wonderfully has he dealt with me, 
the Lord, the Mighty One 


or Romans viii: 38—9: 


For I am convinced that there is nothing in death or life, in the 
realm of spirits or superhuman powers, in the world as it is or the 
world as it shall be, in the forces of the universe, in heights or 
depths—nothing in all creation that can separate us from the love 
of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


And such words as: 


How blest are those of a gentle spirit; 
they shall have the earth for their possession. 
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How blest are those who hunger and thirst to see right prevail; 
they shall be satisfied. 
are genuinely moving. 

Yet, of course, to those who have known and loved the A.V. all 
their lives the new version will seem strange and often, doubtless, 
uncongenial. Its aim being readability, not in 1611 but in 1961, it 
has adopted as far as possible the tone and idiom of to-day, and we 
can scarcely blame the translators if the English we customarily 
speak and write lacks natural beauty and dignity. So long as we 
can make ourselves understood and are evidently sincere in what 
we try to say we are content. Even our best contemporary authors, 
though they may express themselves in a straightforward and un- 
affected manrer, are not for the most part stylists; and the N.E.B. 
simply testifies the fact. 

Yet the really important thing, after all, is that the words of a 
document of—as Christians believe—unique spiritual and moral 
authority should be plain to an age which stands only too obviously 
in need of the truths they impart. However, we ought not hastily to 
assume that now Holy Writ is available in an ‘easy’ translation the 
problem of communication has been solved. It is not merely that 
its language is strange to modern ears; the real difficulty which 
remains to be faced is that the whole biblical mode of thought—its 
presuppositions, its themes, its emphases—are far removed from 
our attitudes and interests. When, for instance, you have discovered 
what St Paul says, you have still to ascertain what he means. Which 
is why the task of Christian instruction at all levels, from the 
rigorously academic to the frankly popular, has to continue. The 
Bible comes to us from a different world and its message is of a 
kind ever harder to grasp. 

The reception which the N.E.B. has had must surely have fulfilled 
its promoters’ highest hopes. It has everywhere been welcomed. 
Reviewers have been warm in their praises; its sales have exceeded, 
in all probability, those of the most sensationally publicized novel 
of modern times. The world-sales have now, in fact, exceeded 
24 million copies. We may fairly assume that this interest springs 
from something more than a taste for literary novelty. And if 
copies of the new version can find a place in homes where concern 
for religion has hitherto been only perfunctory, so much the better. 
For it is impossible to read the New Testament, either in the 
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original or in translation, without, surely, feeling its impact: ‘He 
spoke as one having authority.’ In fact, this is a Bible for the 
household and the armchair. For the serious student the Revised 
Standard Version’ is in certain respects to be preferred; it has fuller 
notes and references, and is less of a paraphrase—certainly the 
N.E.B. will not do for a ‘crib.’ Nor is the new book clearly suitable 
for liturgical purposes: not only does its style ill-match the language 
of the 1662 Prayer Book, and lack the rhythmic beauty of the A.V.; 
it is devoid of what can best be called the feel of the numinous—of 
mystery, awe, and wonder. ‘When all things began,’ we read in its 
rendering of the opening of St John’s Gospel, ‘the Word already 
was....’ The tone here fails to accord with the profound meaning 
of the theme. After all, religion is a thing not wholly to be explained 
in coolly rational terms; the veil of the Temple is never completely 
drawn aside. The disappearance of the A.V.—though it is difficult 
to imagine that it ever will be—would be a grievous loss, and an 
injury even to faith itself. 
BERNARD M. G. REARDON 


3 Nelson, 15s. It includes both Old and New Testaments. 
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‘GRASS-ROOTS’ DEMOCRACY IN PAKISTAN 


THE Government of Pakistan have now provided ample printed 
material for a systematic study of the purpose and progress of the 
experiment in enlisting mass energies in aid of national recon- 
struction which stemmed from the Basic Democracies Order of 
1959.’ Successive issues of the publication entitled Progress of the 
Month; together with specialist studies dealing with such topics as 
The Expanding Role of the Public Servant in Democratic Pakistan,’ 
are useful in supplementing the official reports, of which The 
Annual Report on Basic Democracies in West Pakistan‘ is a good 
example. Even so, the working of a scheme which depends for its 
success almost entirely upon a combination of effective leadership 
and enthusiastic popular support is not easy to judge from blue- 
books, however clear and well compiled they may be. For this 
reason, I attach particular importance to the opportunities which 
have been afforded to me for forming my personal estimate of the 
progress which has been so far achieved by this interesting experi- 
ment in the association of the people of Pakistan with the direct, 
practical control of their own local affairs. These opportunities 
came my way first in December 1959, when my wife (it is very 
necessary to have a lady available to look into the women’s side 
of things in a country where the institution of purdah still widely 
prevails) and I accompanied President Ayub Khan on his whirlwind 
tour through West Pakistan—the tour of East Pakistan had taken 
place a few weeks earlier. The object of these tours was to explain 
the purpose of, and to arouse public interest in, the Basic Demo- 
cracies elections fixed for early in 1960. We attended a large 
number of meetings, some of them at unannounced ‘whistle-stops,’ 
others at district headquarters, where the people gathered many 
thousands strong; and we were greatly impressed by the pertinence 
of the questions addressed to the President and by the general 
atmosphere of serious intention. Again, at the personal invitation 
of the President, we covered much the same ground a year later, 


1 Government Press, Karachi, 1959. 

* Ministry of National Reconstruction, 1960. 

* National Development Organization, Karachi, 1960. 

* Superintendent of Government Printing, Lahore, 1960. 
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to find out how the Basic Democracies were faring twelve months 
after they had been called into being. We reported to Field-Marshal 
Ayub Khan what we had found; and the talks that we had with him 
in 1961 have provided some further background to this article. 

A preliminary word on terminology is perhaps desirable. In cur- 
rent Pakistani usage, ‘Basic Democracy’ does not mean a system but 
an institution. A Basic Democracy is a representative body, the 
members of which are conveniently if rather curiously described as 
Basic Democrats. In the countryside, this body is designated, more 
precisely, a Union Council; in the smaller urban centres, a Town 
Committee: and in the larger cities, a Union Committee. In every 
case, it is based upon the small, compact ‘neighbourhood constitu- 
ency’ of approximately 800 persons enjoying adult suffrage, which 
is the foundation of the entire scheme. A Basic Democracy thus 
differs both from a Village Council and from a Panchayat, such as 
those which India has been endeavouring to revivify, because it is 
rooted in people, not places. 

Like many other things which have been introduced since the 
Revolutionary Government came to power in October 1958, Basic 
Democracies originated in an idea put forward by President Ayub 
Khan to his Cabinet. The problem facing him was broadly this: 
how to associate the people of Pakistan with the effective control 
of their own affairs while avoiding the dangers to which Parlia- 
mentary democracy—at least of the type until recently practised 
in Pakistan—had exposed the country. Among the greatest of these 
dangers was the opening of a wide gap between the masses on one 
side and the governing classes on the other. The Government, and 
the politicians who controlled it, had grown completely out of 
touch with the needs and the feelings of the ordinary man, whose 
interests were neglected and whose grievances were unredressed. 
Something had to be devised which would serve the double pur- 
pose of bringing Government and the people closer together, and 
of giving the people both a stake in the country’s progress and the 
power to do things for themselves with the appropriate help and 
guidance. In this last matter, useful experience was available in the 
achievements of the Village AID (Agricultural and Industrial 
Development) organization, which is Pakistan’s own form of the 
Community Project movement familiar to all students of social 
and economic development in the newly-independent countries of 
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Asia. Village AID, like similar movements elsewhere, operates 
by encouraging the villagers to seek improvement of the conditions 
under which they live, mainly through community effort. The 
organization now covers about three out of every five villages in 
Pakistan; it has its own trained workers, from the village level 
up to the district and divisional range where the Development 
Directors, some of them women, operate. Its activities, of course, 
are social and economic, not administrative or political; but it has 
provided good training in the elements of communal cooperation. 
Could this kind of training be utilized for administrative purposes, 
so that village people could learn to manage their own affairs? And 
on this basis, could they be persuaded to enlarge the range of their 
interests beyond their immediate surrounding? 

That the difficulties to be overcome were considerable was shown 
by the experience of the Union Boards in East Pakistan, which 
dated from the time of the British raj. These Boards were elected 
bodies covering areas corresponding to revenue subdivisions; they 
enjoyed considerable powers of taxation for local purposes, and 
some of them did good work. But the members were untrained in 
their duties; the subdivisional officers tended to do more and more 
of the business; the public lost interest. Worse still, the elections 
were manipulated by local magnates seeking political influence, so 
that good men hesitated to come forward as candidates. 

West Pakistan had never known institutions of this kind, although 
the people of that region were all too familiar with the manipulation 
of elections by the landowning interests for the provincial legis- 
lature. The agrarian reforms of 1959, which broke the political 
power of these interests by carving up the great estates and insti- 
tuting full tenant-rights, cleared the way for the kind of system 
which the President had in mind; the problem was to convince the 
people that it was necessary. During his tour of West Pakistan in 
the winter of 1959-60, it became clear that a certain degree of 
inertia had to be overcome. In meeting after meeting to which I 
accompanied him, the President was asked: ‘Why do you want to 
start this new thing now? You are pulling us out of the slough 
into which we had fallen and have given us a Government which 
thinks first and foremost of the welfare of the country. Why not 
leave things alone for a time?’ His reply was always the same; the 
people of Pakistan must learn to run their own affairs—it was 
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because they had not troubled to do this that all the previous mis- 
fortunes had come upon them. They had no time to lose; it was 
their duty to take part in the elections shortly to be held. These 
elections, he explained, were not like those of the old type; he 
was not asking people to vote for candidates who were strangers 
to them, whom they might see at election-time but would never see 
again. On the contrary, what he wanted the electors in each of the 
little constituencies of about 800 adult voters to do was to choose 
the man or the woman whom they knew to be the right kind of 
person to look after local affairs. It was their duty as Pakistanis; he 
urged, and they must do it. 

The President’s own tours of East and West Pakistan exerted 
widespread influence because of the general feeling of gratitude for 
all that he has done for the country; but they were in effect the 
highlights of a nation-wide campaign of popular education which 
had been in full swing for about three months. In this campaign 
the services of the Village AID organization, of Government offi- 
cials, of the All Pakistan Women’s Association (APWA), of 
teachers, students, and even of schoolboys and schoolgirls, were all 
enlisted. The results were certainly remarkable. My wife and I 
were able to tour extensively in West and East Pakistan, to visit 
cities and towns, to talk to the voters and to the candidates who 
were by then beginning to come forward. Everywhere we went we 
found real interest at the prospect of the elections. What attracted 
most people was the feeling that they were to be given an un- 
fettered choice—no bribery, no intimidation, no Party pressure. 
Nor were they being asked to vote on questions which did not 
interest them, and about which they knew little. Their task was at 
once simple and stimulating—to choose the man or woman whom 
they trusted most as the best person to look after local affairs and 
to get for them the things they most wanted, better seed and tools, 
better roads, better educational and medical facilities. For the first 
time in the history of Pakistan, the women—mostly in purdah as 
they are—became really interested. My wife informed me that in 
every village and town which we visited they were holding their own 
meetings and discussing the merits of the various candidates. Al- 
though comparatively few women came forward to offer them- 
selves for election, except in the larger cities like Lahore, Karachi, 
and Dacca, the women voters everywhere showed themselves excel- 
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1S mis- lent judges. They wanted honest, educated candidates who were 
it was ready to see the importance of female education, of health services, 
These and of infant welfare. The impression of general keenness was such 
pe; he that we were not surprised to learn that when the elections were 
angers held, between 70 and 80 per cent of the total electorate, men and 
ver see women, cast their votes, the women’s proportion being slightly 
of the higher even than that of the men. We were able to visit some 
choose of the polling booths and to watch how the elections were being 
‘ind of conducted before the time came for us to say good-bye to Pakistan 
nis; he for nearly a year. There was no doubt at all that the elections were 
entirely free. There was no outside pressure; the electors were left 
>xerted to choose the men and women whom they wanted. In East Pakistan, 
ude for in particular, where people knew from their previous experience 
ect the what the whole thing was about, the excellence of the candidates 
which who came forward, and the general enthusiasm at the prospect of 
mpaign completely honest elections, was impressive. 
nt offi- When my wife and I returned to Pakistan in December 1960 we 
A), of were warned not to expect too much; but we soon discovered that 


vere all | a great deal had been achieved in building up the system of which 


and I Basic Democracies are the foundation. As soon as the returns were 
to visit complete, a Basic Democracy was constituted out of each ten 
es who elected men and women; and the Government proceeded to nomi- 
ent we nate up to five additional members to ensure the representation of 
tracted sectional and minority interests who might have been left out. This 
an un- was not always necessary; we visited several districts in West 
‘essure. Pakistan where the elections had resulted in such complete repre- 
lid not —_—_ sentation that nomination could be dispensed with. On this point, 
was at an interesting difference in outlook has emerged between West and 
whom | East Pakistan. In West Pakistan, the feeling is that the right of 
irsand | nomination is perhaps a weakness of the system, which ought to be 
1 tools, dispensed with as soon as practical considerations allow. But in 
he first East Pakistan, the plan of nomination is well liked, not only be- 
dah ass cause of the more complete representation of the electorate which 
that in it secures, but because it enables the Government to strengthen 
ir OWN the Basic Democracies with professional men, retired Government 
es. Al- Officials, and other people who have the ‘know how’ which their 
colleagues may lack. 
— Each Basic Democracy had the first duty of electing its Chair- 
sexcel 


| man, and the Chairman, together with the paid Secretary whom 
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Government provide, constitutes the pivot of the organization. 
Each Chairman is ex officio a member of the next tier of councils 
—those of the subdivision, the thana or the tahsil—on which the 
Chairmen meet and sit with Government officers. Above the sub- 
divisional councils are the district councils, presided over by the 
collector or the deputy commissioner; and a fixed proportion of the 
members must be Chairmen cf Basic Democracies. The same ap- 
plies to the divisional councils, and ultimately to the two provincial 
councils, one for East and one for West Pakistan, so that the 
Chairmen of the Basic Democracies form a substantial element 
from the bottom to the top of the entire hierarchy. Thus, on the 
foundation of the 4,000 Basic Democracies of East Pakistan and 
the 3,800-odd Basic Democracies of West Pakistan, a complete 
machinery for cooperation between Government and the people 
had been erected. 

How was it working? Was it anything more than a paper crea- 
tion? These were the questions to which my wife and I mainly 
addressed ourselves in the course of a tour of West and East Pakis- 
tan occupying more than five weeks and involving personal visits 
to between twenty and thirty Basic Democracies chosen at ran- 
dom as samples. The first thing that impressed us was that every- 
one, Basic Democrats and Government officials alike, had been 
‘going to school.’ The Village AID organization and the National 
Reconstruction network had been busy arranging intensive courses 
to instruct the Basic Democrats in their rights and duties, while 
the two Village AID Academies which Pakistan maintains for 
advanced study and research in Comilla and Peshawar had run 
special cowrses for Government officers to instruct them in the main 
principles of village development and in the proper way of utilizing 
the upsurge of self-help and initiative which the Basic Democracies 
were releasing. By December 1960 almost all the Basic Democrats 
had passed through these courses, which not only suggested to 
them exactly what had to be done but also the best way of doing it; 
some of the keenest had begun to come back for ‘refresher’ courses. 
One thing was quite plain; there was a new relationship between 
Government officials and the people. To the officials, the people 
had ceased to be merely the raw material for statistics or the pro- 
tagonists in disputes; they had become real persons, whom the 
officials had come to know both directly, and through the elected 
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representatives with whom the officials had now to work as col- 
leagues. To the people, Government had ceased to be an impersonal 
machine; it had become a collection of men—and sometimes of 
women—who could be talked to, argued with, approached and 
worked with. Both sides obviously enjoyed the new relationship. 
The officials of some ten or twelve years’ service were filled with 
enthusiasm; their job had become so much more interesting—there 
was so much less paper work now that the Basic Democracies 
were doing so much for themselves on the spot. The people on their 
side felt that for the first time that they had really begun to ‘count’ 
with the Government, and that they now had the right opportunity 
for getting the things which they most wanted because they were 
in a position to start them themselves. What was perhaps even more 
significant was the warm praise bestowed by really senior officials 
upon the good sense, the first-hand information, and the executive 
capacity of “Basic Democrats’ whom they encountered at the 
divisional and provincial levels; while these Basic Democrats 
themselves confessed that they had had no idea how difficult and 
complicated was the job done by the senior officials until it had 
fallen to them to help in it. 

The rapid but extensive field-work which we were able to achieve 
in the time at our disposal again illustrated the immense variety of 
conditions to be encountered in East and West Pakistan. One Union 
Council would be staffed with doctors, lawyers, architects, and 
quantity surveyors, and could supply from its own ranks the ex- 
pertise to set in hand developments of far-reaching importance in 
its neighbourhood. Another would contain only one or two mem- 
bers who could read and write with facility, and was a good deal 
dependent upon outside skills for tackling such jobs as village 
drainage and culvert-making. In between, there was a considerable 
range of varying competence and experience. But what seemed 
common to them all was a real enthusiasm to make the best use of 
the power which the Government had bestowed on them to im- 
prove their immediate conditions, together with the feeling that 
eyes of the people who had elected them were constantly upon them 
to see how well or ill they were doing what they had been elected 
to do. An immense quantity of voluntary energy has been liberated; 
in Council after Council we noticed that the original grant of 
Rs.2500, given them by the Government to start them off, had been 
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trebled or quadrupled by local coilections for communal purposes, 
This is not merely a consequence of a certain delay, in West Paki- 
stan, in completely defining the fiscal powers—quite considerable— 
which the Basic Democracies exercise; the same thing appeared in 
East Pakistan, where the Basic Democracies have inherited the 
well-defined taxation structure which at one time pertained to the 
Union Boards. It seems to be a genuine expression of popular 
determination to ‘get on with the job’ without delay. The impact 
upon the material conditions of the villages of Pakistan must 
already be considerable; in those which we visited, schools were 
being enlarged, and fresh ones built; streets were being widened and 
paved and drained; trees were being planted; inter-village compe- 
titions for better crops and improved techniques were being held; 
link roads were being built; service cooperatives were everywhere 
springing up; the work of seed distribution was being taken over; 
disputes were being settled out of court. The entire picture was all 
the more hopeful because it became plain to us that the initial 
enthusiasm that we had noticed in 1959-60, so far from declining, 
is reaching new heights in 1960-1. 

There is, as might have been expected, plenty of ‘parlour criti- 
cism,’ especially from the social class which has been brought up 
under the Parliamentary institutions inherited from the British, and 
which can see little merit in this kind of ‘grass roots’ democracy. 
Since it is this class which foreign Press correspondents mainly 
meet, the picture of Pakistan which was presented to the outside 
world during the Queen’s visit tended to be incomplete, and perhaps 
a little misleading. But to go into the countryside, or to penetrate to 
the heart of the great cities, and to talk to the people themselves, 
is to receive a different impression. There is now a unity of purpose 
throughout Pakistan, a bond between West and East in spite of 
racial and physical differences, which the country has not known 
since Mr Jinnah died. To the outside observer it would seem that 
the Basic Democracies provide a solid foundation on which can 
be erected the kind of constitution which will suit the country. Cer- 
tainly the Government and the people have drawn closer together, 
to the great and lasting good of both. 


L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 
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THE ISLAND THAT DOESN’T WANT TO DIE 


It was the English who accorded Corsica the sobriquet of ‘Scented 
Island,’ and, to the twenty thousand or so British tourists who visit 
the country annually today, it remains one of the last great beauty 
spots of Europe. Its astonishing variety within a land mass of 
only 3,378 sq. miles includes constantly snow-tipped mountains 
nine thousand feet high, faultless beaches, Dantesque gorges, Alpine 
and African villages, and the finest trees in the world (the 150-ft 
high laricios of the Valdo-Niello were treasured by the Romans 
as masts and later used as an argument, ineffectual, by Nelson for 
English retention of the island). But above all Corsica attracts a 
predominance of discriminating German, Scandinavian, and Eng- 
lish tourists because it offers what is hard to find in technological 
Europe today, an extraordinary sense of pre-industrial peace— 
few cars, a risible telephone system, one short grassy railway line 
(currently threatened with removal). This charm, however, has 
another aspect for the islanders themselves, a side of Corsica 
infrequently exposed in a press flooded with more compelling 
problems, although everyone vaguely knows that the last depart- 
ment to join the French commonwealth is also its poorest. 

To understand the economy, and psychology, of Corsica one 
principle is essential—the single pitiable fact that for Pisans, Geno- 
ese, English and French alike Corsica has represented an impotent 
minority from which you take what you can. Only once, under the 
Consulate, when Miot de Melito tried to relieve the island of taxa- 
tions designed for far richer departments, has Corsica ever been the 
subject of any real programme of development that might have 
resolved its economic problems before it was, as it now is, too late. 
France’s present policy towards Corsica is pure makeshift. As 
they say of de Gaulle’s politic there—il ne recule jamais, mais il 
circule beaucoup. Apart from anything else, of course, this robs 
the island of its entire life-drive, and incidentally results in those 
dour, cautious, generally unsmiling faces you will meet in this 
mountain village or that. 

For the tragic truth about the ‘island of beauty’ is that it runs on 
an annual commercial deficit of 150 millions NF. It imports four 
times what it exports in agricultural produce alone, so that if the 
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shipping ceased arriving at its ports it would be reduced to famine 
quite quickly; to anyone who has, as I have, lived over a period in 
the Balagne, where everywhere the fawny nap is dotted with olive 
trees of heroic proportions, it seems nothing short of fantastic that 
Corsica actually imports olives. But agriculture presupposes people 
around to do it, and Corsica is being depopulated at such a speed 
that its present population density is only 16 inhabitants per sq. km., 
whereas that of Sardinia, its physical and historical neighbour, 
with which it was once treated as an economic unit, is 53, while 
even Africa, inclusive of its deserts, boasts a population density of 
18 (that of France is about 72). In Paoli’s day Corsica numbered 
some 122,000. In 1881 (the first real exoduses began in the Second 
Empire) this figure had risen to 292,000. The present population is 
probably around 140,000. Exclude Bastia and Ajaccio from the 
count, then, and Corsica’s population density sinks to 10! All this 
is to say that some of France’s richest and loveliest soil, in land 
size its sixth largest department, is its least developed. The thistle 
and maquis take over annually. And now each summer appalling 
forest fires, fanned by high winds, complete the picture of 
desolation. 

This pattern is, of course, well known. Thanks to lack of incen- 
tive—the island has the lowest standard of living and simul- 
taneously a coiit de la vie assessed by the Prefect in 1958 as 30% 
higher than France—Corsica constantly loses its productive class. 
And it should be admitted here, too, that it has always felt itself 
exploited as a reservoir for men, especially for the Army. Pro- 
portionately it has lost more men in recent wars than any other 
French department, nearly everyone you meet has some uniformed 
relative, and amputees abound among the retraités who drift back 
to their strip of inherited property after their service. This explains 
Corsica’s close relationship with the Algerian colons, their sus- 
picion of le continent (as France is invariably called there), resulting 
in the 1958 Gaullist coup—though the large NON (or DG MERDE) 
one sees whitewashed on village walls may as likely come from those 
who find Saint Marianne too liberal a lady as from the political 
left. ‘Nos Soldats en Algérie’ is a popular feature of the Corsican 
editions of Nice-Matin and Le Provencal. There are even those 
(and of course they must be Communists, mustn’t they?) who 
mutter that de Gaulle is happy to keep the situation as it is, since 
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it provides an impulse for needed man-power. Probably de Gaulle 
is less Machiavellian, but he does always seem to have so much else 
to think of before Corsica. After all, there is no actual misery there, 


- no conditions approaching despair, such as you find in Sicily, say. 


This is due to the island’s hereditary property holdings. If you don’t 
own a kitchen-garden with fowls yourself, there’s always some 
relative who does; those who have remained on the island tend to 
be inbred, and, as in Wales, there is a small repertoire of names 
for the majority. 

At the present rate of emigration, however, Corsica is unlikely 
to remain a man reservoir for much longer. But it is impotent in 
that its députés possess no weapon of political persuasion. What 
can Corsica withhold? Nothing. It can stage a strike. And so 
what? A two-day national strike against the Argentella atomic 
project in 1960 really accomplished very little; it was a certain 
amount of physical violence, and the threat of more to come, that 
touched off the French retreat there (and in the more recent 
abandoning of the dumping of radio-active containers off Calvi). 
In other words, Corsica can only exert at best a certain negative 
pressure, it can do practically nothing in the matter of external 
legislation against it. What, then, has it got? 

In the present answer it will have to be necessary to omit items 


of marginal importance such as chestnuts, wine, cork-bark, and 


the like. You will find few marrons glacés in the country with the 
most glorious chestnut forests in the world, of course, while for a 
variety of reasons of taxation (notably the contentious ‘frais 
@approche’) Corsican wines cost more in their country of origin 
than on the continent! Theoretically they do not. But I invite 
anyone interested to compare wine-list prices in restaurants in 
Bastia and Marseilles. In actual fact, the much praised Corsican 
crus are frankly disappointing—outside the rosé wines—and most 
well-starred Michelin restaurateurs list them low. 

Corsica exports the milk of sheep. This, with what I can only 
call characteristic irony, is sold to Roquefort and converted into 
the cheese of that name. The indigenous berger gets less for his 
milk, however, than his continental colleague, and insult seems 
studiedly added to injury when the end result is not even called 
Corsican! All the same the berger economy still works, and, as 
I write, it is the bergers who are being indicted as the principal 
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incendiaries in the recent fires (this is not a wild allegation out of 
the blue, I refer to figures on the subject released recently by the 
Prefect, M. Bernard Vaugon). 

Since I have had Corsican bergers grazing flocks on property 
around my house for some time, I have interested myself in their 
conditions. I prefer to use the French word, not out of affectation, 
but because the English shepherd seems to me loaded with con- 
notations that hinder a true picture of the individual concerned. 
The Christian tradition, with Christ as bucolic avatar (for which 
even Virgil’s eclogues were pillaged), clouded the tough, money- 
grubbing reality for generations of English writers, Milton and 
Wordsworth included. Do not imagine you will find the soft- 
chinned eunuch of Bible illustrations, or the well-shod stalwart of 


de Mille extravaganzas, behind a flock of sheep or goat in Corsica. | 


More often you will see a tough, mean-faced, embittered lout in a 
striped shirt and patched denims with few teeth left. He may be 
surprisingly young (though more often not—if old, he will be 
hobbling from rheumatism) and he will almost certainly be excep- 
tionally fit, since he rises around four, has no siesta, and in general 
lives the abstemious life of an Olympic walker in training seven 
days a week, since he can only leave his flock if he gets a substitute, 
or wife. Some of these men, probably the majority, are magnificent 
specimens morally as well as physically; it should be emphasized, 
incidentally, that the berger relies on complete health all his work- 
ing life, and apart from the national characteristic of bad teeth 
Corsicans are, on the whole, incredibly healthy people. But some 
bergers are not without blemish, and these start fires in late summer 
for the succulent shoots that will come through the following 
spring. Also, a well-burnt property is far harder to hire out for 
pasturage. 

It is hard to say what a berger makes a year. He lives frugally, 
usually on family property, and it is even said that he actually 
cultivates an impoverished appearance so as not to be ‘taken’ by 
the slick, symbol-handling landowner with whom he has to bargain 
for his grazing! Secondly, the berger is financially the most liquid 
operator in the island’s economy, setting out his bidons of milk 
for the Roquefort camion daily and carrying his cash about with 


him, or having it hidden at home. (A Bastia bank went bankrupt — 


in 1959.) At the last Casamaccioli fair, in the heart of the lovely 
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Niolo district, I watched a large concourse of bergers bargaining 
over their bestiaux. Some carried sacks of 100 NF notes about 
with them. As the landowner will tell you scornfully, ‘Ils se dé- 
brouillent’ (They clean up). Certainly the life is still a paying one 
in Corsica, but it is extremely hard physically, and every berger 
I've ever talked to has sworn that by hook or crook his son will 
be anything but a berger after him. This is, I believe, principally 
owing to the dreadful hazards involved in the work, as much as to 
its physical hardship. It’s perfectly possible to lose 80 out of 200 
head at a blow from epidemic, as happened to a berger near 
Solenzara I knew and who was ruined as a consequence. Veterinary 
help is virtually non-existent on the island now, the overworked 
country doctors filling in as and when they can (a country doctor 
in Corsica has to combine the qualities of a saint, Grand Prix 
driver, and loan society). So the berger is perpetually insecure and 
today increasingly unable to provide for his usually premature old 
age, when he is nearly always beset by rheumatism from exposure, 
hugging the fire all winter long and sitting carefully cummer- 
bunded in the sun through summer (note, too, the number of 
quack remedies for rheumatism about in Corsica—one berger told 
me that wasps’ stings were infallible cures). The result is simply 
that most bergers’ children today acquire brévet or bachot in order 
to acquire some position—teacher, postal official, N.C.O. (or 
gradé militaire)}—something that will provide a pension. Corsica 
is cursed with fonctionnairisme, the search for any post with 
authority, and thus honour. In short, the trade of berger, so long 
the backbone of the island, is dying. 

Corsica’s other notable export is a relatively new phenomenon, 
amianthus, a source of asbestos. And there is no doubt but that 
if some other natural resource of this nature could be found on 
the island, a measure of prosperity might be returned to it. One 
hears pipe-dreams of uranium. One canny Corsican informed me 
that he knew where petrol could be found, but he was dying with 
the secret rather than let the conspued Fourth Republic take a cut. 

The amianthus mine at Canari is a totally different proposition 
from anything Corsica has exported until lately and borders on the 
classification of industry. It is a considerable establishment, pro- 
cessing a million tonnes of the mineral annually at up to 500 NF 
the tonne and employs some three hundred workmen, politically 
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oriented to the left. But this development, too, has its tragic 
ironies. 

For it is almost as if there has been a curse on lovely Cap Corse 
of late, and, while fires have effectively wrecked its East Coast, 
its West is being physically ruined by what is undoubtedly a proven 
benefit to Corsica. The area around Canari, now extending down 
to Nonza, a charming village, has been called a white hell. The 
description is apt. Trees, houses and terraces suffocate under a 
coating of greyish soot. This is perhaps (only) an aesthetic matter. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the extraction from the spectacular mine, 
however, is stérile or slag, dumped in the sea and destroying local 
fishing down to Saint-Florent (Corsica’s fishing is contracting in an 
equal ratio with Sardinia’s fishing expansion). Worse still, in a way, 
is that while the amianthus workers have through strikes won some 
of the highest wages on the island (up to 2-40 NF an hour, plus a 
monthly prime d’insularité, against the average 12 NF a day of the 
unskilled labourer), the best posts are not open to Corsicans since 
they lack technical training. There are no technical schools on the 
island. Indeed, the government is actually assisting agricultural de- 
population by threatening to close country schools with less than 
eleven pupils. The Corsican who desires training of this sort must 
go to the continent, and there is a saying that a Corsican with a 
dipléme is lost to his island. So as usual the Corsican does the 
donkey-work at Canari as elsewhere. But there is a further irony 
in the prime d’insularité accorded the Canari workers. For this is 
a salary supplement for having to work on the island at all. In other 
words, at the pistol-point of the strike the French will admit that 
the cost of living in Corsica is higher than on the continent; but 
when it comes to discussions for relieving Corsica of taxation at 
the Palais Lantivy they will not do so. Moreover there is, in any 
case, a deceptive air of prosperity about the whole amianthus 
business—it keeps a third of Bastia’s shipping going, but for how 
long? The mine is reportedly good for only another decade. 

Such, then, is the sketch or sanguine of a dying island, and an 
island that does not want to die. Depopulation plus overpopulation 
by retraités, and other vieux inutiles. No economy. Just so much 
waste land, on which it is surely convenient to test atomic weapons. 
For it is typical of the increasing touchiness of Corsicans, con- 
fronted with their economic impotence, that the two most psycho- 
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logically important moments in their post-war history have been: 
(1) the Gaullist coup, or so-called soulévement, in 1958 (expertly 
dealt with in a chapter of the Brombergers’ Les 13 Complots du 
13 Mai); (2) the forcible refusal to allow the French government 
to stage subterranean atomic explosions on the West Coast in 
1960. Demonstrations against the latter, and subsequently against 
the dumping of barrels of radio-active waste on the sea-bed off 
Calvi, saw Corsica unanimous in a spontaneous expression of 
sentiment unknown since the liberation (Corsica was ‘the first part 
of French territory to free itself). To this picture must be added 
one final facet—internal political impotence. 

The answer to nine out of ten conversations I have enjoyed over 
local pastis with this functionary or that in Corsica has ended in 
the shrugged comment, ‘Eh beh, c’est la politique.’ What does this 
mean? Although (for a variety of reasons) Corsicans make 
such astute macrots on the continent, the standard of personal 
honesty on the island itself is incredibly high.’ Everyone knows 
everyone else, or soon gets to do so. Every gendarme knows every- 
one in his village, and it is impossible to get off the island without 
a check after a major crime. 

The answer, to be found among other places in a rather touch- 
ing recent novel by Jean Galien, is really quite simple. It is that 
Corsica is still amazingly enslaved to the familial politic, which 
is corrupt and occult; it is said, for instance, that the archives 
of the Sous-préfecture at Sarténe, a singularly medieval city, 
have been closed since the Second Empire. Bribery is the norm 
and some communes vote in the Mayor’s own house! It is for 
this reason that the socialists on the island (like de Casalta in 
Bastia) emerge as men of integrity. Socialism involves, or should 
involve, an allegiance to humanity. The policy of getting your 


1A word on the banal topic of the vendetta might help to clarify this 
apparent paradox, as to why Corsicans are so amazingly honest on their 
island, and often dishonest outside it. Originally, under the Genoese, crime 
—or private law—was the Corsicans’ only method of enforcing justice, and 
imposing inter-familial law. The nearest modern analogy would be the 
executions of the French Resistance. However, the vendetta, originally 
regarded as having almost a parliamentary status in the island, was exploited 
by the Genoese as a ruse for divide et impera and for anticipating familial 
coalitions against them. Thus the vendetta came to lose its quasi-legal, or 
Vigilante, status and grew vulgarized into sexual revenge, generally initiated 
by women (cf. Merimée, etc.). 
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family and friends into power, call it by what party you will, in- 
volves only hypocrisy and corruption—and not infrequently blood- 
shed. A Mayor can still hold office for as long as 15 years in 
Corsica (a parody of Paoli’s projected constitution), at the end 
of which time his voters will be treated like a flock to be sold to 
the next member of the family to want office. Democracy becomes 
a fiction—one staunchly upheld by both sides, of course. The 
Mayor controls the local police. The multi-millionaire Guidicelli, 
assassinated at Antibes by the milieu last summer, was Mayor of 
Pietralba, a tiny village in central Corsica, when he died; and he 
was buried with considerable pomp there—a Corsican who for so 
long had outwitted and defeated the detested continentaux. Fran- 
¢ois-Marie Luigi, currently indicted in the bankruptcy of the 
Banque de la Corse, was Mayor of Barretali (431 inhabitants) until 
quite recently. There is a joke quoted by the Brombergers in their 
best-seller, which has a double-edge for Corsicans. ‘Are there any 
dead?’ the journalists are said to have asked M. Pascal Arrighi, 
Deputy for Ajaccio, after the Gaullist coup. ‘Of course not,’ was 
the answer. ‘C’était la révolution. Ce étaient pas les élections!’ 

Naturally this has meant that the familial politic put an end 
to real political thinking. No Corsican has felt he could eventuate 
his potentialities through political action. Politics was simply a 
means to power, and money. Thus the cycle was early set up. No 
one went into politics to improve things for others. Accordingly 
there have been no recent Corsican politicians of outstanding 
energy, and things have not been improved for others. In my own 
opinion, it is too late now for any policy, socialist or other, to 
take much effect. The neglect has gone too far. The island is dying. 

In the meantime what is being done to resuscitate the patient, if 
anything? In April 1957 the French Government approved a plan 
of action, drawn up at largely local instigation some two years 
before, for the relévement of Corsica. The plan, too complex to 
consider in any detail here, hinges on two principles: the develop- 
ment of agriculture and forestation, and the development of 
tourism. 

Obviously a plan of this nature can only help Corsica and one 
naturally wishes it well, but while the recommendations in both 
respects are pious enough, I cannot see that they will succeed in 
time. Six years have gone by since the planners started and their 
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optimism, glimpsed between the lines of the Journal Officiel an- 
nouncement, ignores—or fails to take sufficient account of—two 
phenomena: Corsica is being (1) deserted, (2) burnt to the ground. 
A programme of reboisement presupposes you wait a few centuries 
for your forests, and at the present rate Corsica will be a silhouette 
of cinders, a curiosity to be passed in a boat, in a few years’ time. 

These forest fires, which are quite spectacular, merit considera- 
tion. Between 1868 and 1907 Corsica lost some 51,000 hectares of 
protected forests. She has lost almost as much again in the past 
five years (1959 was an unwindy summer, 1958 a bad year, and 
1960 catastrophic). I have watched these fires for several summers 
now and talked to those who have seen the Manounia fires in 
Morocco, the great blazes of the Landes, so central to Mauriac’s 
fiction, as his symbol of a materialist hell. But the recent Bavella 
and Aulléne fires, followed by the Luri and Sisco sinistres, sur- 
passed in horror anything these witnesses had seen. By an accident 
of telephonic communications the Prefecture only heard of the 
Bavella outbreak some eight hours after it had started, and Corsica’s 
incomparable Dolomite country has gone for ever, in our lifetime 
at least. I have seen 800 hectares reduced rapidly to cinders, noble 
pines writhing into vulgar torches, goats fried alive, and so on. 
Near Murato last summer my car was turned back from flames 
as high as houses, against which peasants were using matchets, 
sticks, and umbrellas. The virulence of a fire like this has to be seen 
to be believed—the flames advanced on Erbalunga at a rate of 
10 kilometres an hour. Two tourists indeed refused to turn back 
on that Murato road. One returned screaming, her clothes alight. 
The driver, a student from Paris, was later discovered—in the 
French term for it—carbonized. All this reached such a point in 
the autumn of 1960 that the Prefect called in the Inspecteur Général 
Adjoint du Centre National de la Protection Civile for advice. 

But the truth is that Corsica will long remain hopelessly inade- 
quately supplied to control these fires, which are started either 
accidentally or on purpose: accidentally by children, hunters, cam- 
pers, or anyone who tosses a lighted cigarette anywhere; on pur- 
pose—and the Sisco fire was almost certainly arson—by bergers. 
And the tragedy is that no one really cares. Some of the grandest 
landscape in the world is being ruined and all you get from most 
Corsicans is the laconic comment, ‘It’s only the maquis.’ There is 
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even the authenticated story of Corte peasants watching an oppos- 
ing hillside burn down and betting on whose property would go 
next. Hamon’s best remedy, in my opinion, is to forbid pasturage 
on burnt land for three years. But again, no sooner had he publicly 
insisted on the necessity for better communications within the 
island than the capital denied Corsica a previously promised allo- 
cation of funds for its roads, while its beloved michéline, puffing so 
importantly through the mountains, is repeatedly threatened with 
removal. 

There thus remains tourism as Corsica’s great, and probably 
only, hope for the future. Tourism, the winning of foreign currency 
for the French exchequer, is the one weapon it might perfect in its 
running economic war with the continent. In 1960, while French 
tourists to the island slightly declined, and English remained about 
the same, Germans came in an increasing majority; and at the 
moment the Deutschmark is in demand. In 1957, following the 
décret two years before, the French Government (in co-operation 
with other organizations) embarked on a programme to build one 
hundred hotels with some 3,000 rooms on the island, the whole 
project theoretically yielding a potential of 2 million touristical 
days per annum. The idea is founded on the successful Spanish 
parallel. But it must be observed that Spanish tourism was just 
opening up at that time and thus it was a relatively fair bet that 
if the government financed hotels, they would be filled. The 
hundred hotels in Corsica were envisaged as completed by 1962. 
At the start of 1961 four are in operation. The French scheme 
came head on against the Corsican labour problem. Even the King 
of the Belgians, who has bought a fine property near Porto-Vecchio, 
could seem to get no more action than the rest of us in an island 
where to be a workman or servant is a petit déshonneur. The staffing 
of these hotels will certainly have to be from the continent. A Calvi 
hotelier lost two waiters last summer when he asked them to don 
white jackets for dinner. 

About 120,000 non-French tourists visit Corsica annually. Since 
campers should register (though most don’t) it is possible to get 
some idea of the ratio of tourists who come to camp and those 
who don’t. More and more, Corsica is becoming the ‘campers’ 
paradise.’ But, alas, campers do not spend money. If Corsica is 
going to make real money out of tourism it will have to recapture 
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some of the clientele Ajaccio attracted during the Edwardian 
period. To do this it will have to develop—for better or worse— 
a much higher standard of hotels, with a warmer reception to 
tourists than exists at present. Latterly Ile Rousse has become a 
somewhat more sophisticated resort, with a luxury hotel, a good 
night spot, and two or three good restaurants, but it is exceptional. 
In any case, the tourist traffic is an intangible. Twice I have watched 
it hurt at the last minute by unlucky timing, once by the Gaullist 
coup, and again by the atom-test announcements. 

There is only one way in which Corsica can be appreciably 
assisted at once, and that is by the application of the famous 
Arrétés Miot. Whenever, in this square or that on the island, I pass 
one of those lugubrious statues of the Emperor holding his stomach 
ulcer, I tend to forget that this individual was no fool and, from 
St Helena, proposed the basis of a sound rural code for his country. 
An Imperial decree of April 24, 1811, ‘detaxed’ Corsica—until 
recently, for instance, tourists could take advantage of cheap prices 
for spirits and tobacco. The decree is still in effect, as a test case in 
the Bastia Tribunal Civil proved; two shopkeepers who claimed 
reimbursement from the State for liquor duties were awarded 
judgment, a decision later upheld by the Cour de Cassation. The 
ignoring of a law never officially repealed seems a sorry comedy 
to the Corsicans, especially when set beside the recognition of a 
high cost of living in the prime d’insularité awarded the amianthus 
workers. Corsican parliamentarians are presently submitting a long 
list of entirely justifiable tax exemptions for local produce, but how 
optimistically they are doing so I don’t know. 

The entire Corsican experience today is the legacy of tragic, in- 
deed lunatic exploitation. One can scarcely blame Corsicans for 
feeling bitter, let alone apathetic, when the cynical neglect of their 
lovely country is considered in the light of the emphasis I have 
tried to place on it in this article. Though Corsica has died for 
France it is spurned by it. The Lion of Roccapina stares into the 
azure haze south towards Sardinia, but its sphinx-like gaze seems 
these days to embrace little hope from outside. All it expresses is 
endurance. 

GEOFFREY WAGNER 
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IT is curious how often good acting and production run a grave 
risk of defeating their own ends. The better they are, the greater 
the likelihood of their passing unnoticed and being merely taken 
for granted. Two hundred years and more have gone by since 
Fielding made this point so effectively in Tom Jones, but we are 
still inclined to follow the example of Mr Partridge the barber, 
who thought nothing of Garrick’s Hamlet beside the real theatrical- 
ism of the gentleman who played the King. Only too often the actor 
and producer who go about their work with real understanding 
may well pass unregarded because the result has attracted attention 
to the merits of the work, and the general quality of the perform- 
ance, rather than to themselves. 

Take the performance of Mr Michael Bryant, for instance, who 
came to the Haymarket at the beginning of the year to succeed Sir 
Alec Guinness in Terence Rattigan’s Ross. It is not an exhibition 
of imitation Guinness; that goes without saying. It is not something 
deliberately defiantly different, as it might have been, nor is it any- 
thing seasoned with memories of the new actor’s success in Five 
Finger Exercise, to make it noticeably and characteristically Bryant. 
Instead, it is something positive, individual, a study of an indomit- 
able rabbit, so natural in word, movement and apparent thought 
that we seem to take it for granted as a piece of type-casting, and 
to feel that Lawrence of Arabia was just such a character, and that 
no one could conceive the part as being played in any other way. 

But it cannot have been so easy as that. Some of the magic is 
Mr Bryant’s, and some, wiien we come to consider it, must be the 
producer’s too. Mr Glen Byam Shaw has kept himself discreetly 
out of sight, and we have to look very hard for him to know that 
he is there, but now and again, by careful observation, we become 
conscious of a controlling mind that has guided so many varieties 
of speech, pace, and movement to produce an effect of nothing 
more complicated than the natural order of emotions and events. 
At one point, even, there seems a possibility that the producer has 
not precisely followed the author’s interpretation of his text. The 
lines allotted to that engaging old scoundrel Auda Abu Tayi may 
well have a look of Flecker on the printed page. One could imagine 
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them spoken with the sinister elegance that Malcolm Keen brought 
to the Caliph’s part in Hassan nearly forty years ago. As Mr Mark 
Dignam speaks them, however, they are very different. He can 
order a singer to be quiet on pain of instant decapitation, in a tone 
completely divorced from the polite implications of the phrase. The 
variation may be Mr Dignam’s own, but is more likely to be Mr 
Shaw’s, when we hear the voice of the Arabian desert rather than 
that of the Arabian Nights. 

When we turn from the realistic to the romantic drama, we find 
production playing rather a different part. In his presentation of 
Giraudoux’ Ondine at the Aldwych Mr Peter Hall has indulged 
himself to the full, very justifiably and very well. The old fairy-story 
turns on the interrelation of the worlds of reality and magic, and 
the success of its translation to the stage must depend very largely 
on the skill with which fact and fantasy have been blended, so that 
each appears normal and natural to its own surroundings. This 
blending is what Mr Hall has so quietly but successfully achieved, 
particularly in the enchantments of his second act. His magical 
effects are neither shirked nor overdone, be they in the form of 
sudden fountains (with real water, which would have delighted Mr 
Vincent Crummles), the Wooden Horse of Troy, a sunken city 
rising out of the sea with all bells chiming, or an amorous-looking 
blonde rising out of the floor of the stage at someone’s unsuspecting 
elbow, dressed—if that is really the word for it—with the abandon 
of an advertisement on a London Transport escalator. The only 
questionable stage-effect is that of Mr Richard Johnson’s armour 
in the first act. It was undeniably surprising when it suddenly fell 
off him with a loud crash, but that pleasant shock of surprise 
was not really an adequate compensation for the fact that up to that 
moment the knight had looked rather silly because the armour 
was such a bad fit, being about a size and a half too large, and 
correspondingly cumbrous to move about in, let alone fight. Here, 
common-sense and realism had been sacrificed to the effect of a 
conjuring-trick and a cheap laugh, and it may be questioned 
whether these were really worth the sacrifice. 

But this was an exception. The first act had its dullnesses at 
times, the second was undeniably funny—and here again we may 
thank both author and producer for not working the jokes to death 
—and the third achieved real beauty. The absurdities of the 
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armour were forgotten, Mr Johnson and Miss Sian Phillips were 
credible, pitiable human beings, and Miss Leslie Caron managed the 
difficult task of being wholly credible without being wholly human. 
Once again the resources of stagecraft and the ingenuity of the 
producer were brought in to intensify the situation, not to distract 
attention from it, and the final tableau before our eyes and in our 
minds was that of the dead knight cradled in slowly-rising mist, 
while his nymph-lover looked curiously down at him with the 
innocence of complete forgetfulness. 

This happy suiting of the production to the text of the play had 
not been achieved in another presentation at the same theatre. 
Admittedly Mr Donald McWhinnie had had a harder task in 
handling The Duchess of Malfi, since he had to do with a work 
not only well known as a classic of the post-Elizabethan drama 
but also familiar to many playgoers by their not too distant recol- 
lection of a former production at the Haymarket. With Ondine 
the producer may have been able to do violence to the written text 
and the author’s intention without our being aware of it, but with 
Webster the differences were obvious from the first moment, when 
a shouting, cachinnating crowd of odds-and-ends rushed across 
the stage carrying a tilting-lance and Antonio went over for a drink 
at the property fountain that dominated the scene. It all referred, 
obviously enough, to Duke Ferdinand’s enquiry later on about 
Antonio’s performance in the tilt-yard, and it might have been 
most effective if it had immediately preceded the Duke’s entrance, 
but it made a very awkward and incongruous introduction to the 
quiet conversation with which Webster has chosen to begin the 
play. Perhaps the producer was straining after originality by work- 
ing deliberately at variance to the text, but the principle is a 
dangerous one at the best of times, and is particularly unsafe in 
handling an author who planned his dramatic effects, visual as 
well as aural, as clearly as did Webster. Neither here nor at the 
Haymarket were we given that turning-point in the middle of the 
play where the young Cardinal—he is younger, be it remembered, 
than his brother and sister—is summoned by the Emperor to take 
up a military command, and surrenders at Loretto his Cardinal’s 
hat, robes, ring, and processional cross. He is in full armour, with 
helmet, sword, shield, and spurs fitted ceremonially upon him, 
when in dumb-show he banishes the Duchess and her family, and 
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his remaining appearances in the play take place at Milan, where 
he is campaigning with the Marquis of Pescara. The Churchman 
has been told that he must ‘turn soldier,’ and it is in that capacity 
that he gives his orders to his officers, in a style very different from 
his bearing in the earlier scenes. As with the Papal election in The 
White Devil, Webster knew what an effect could be created, and 
how much information conveyed, by an impressive piece of 
pageantry, and it is a matter for regret that he has not, of late 
years, been given a chance of showing it. 

To this perversity of production was joined acting of high quality 
and diction of a quality higher still. Of Dame Peggy Ashcroft’s 
performance it would be an impertinence to speak in detail; the 
old magic that she had spun for us at the Haymarket was here 
again, untouched by the passage of the years. Whether she were 
gracefully revealing her heart to her steward, bearing herself with 
courage and nobility in her imprisonment or breathing her last 
on the top of a shoddy little coffin quite obviously too small for 
her, she was what we would have her, and we may thank her for 
it. Of the ‘Aragonian brethren,’ Mr Eric Porter made Duke Ferdi- 
nand a sixteenth-century court portrait come to life, taking full 
advantage of his chances except in the scene where he stole in upon 
his sister’s soliloquy. Here he was brought into her bedroom up an 
unexpected flight of steps from the cellarage, and could not be 
expected to look really dignified or dominant in the circumstances. 
Mr Max Adrian, being deprived of his metamorphosis from 
cardinal to captain-general, prowled around in a cassock in a feline 
sort of way, and made the most of such opportunities as the pro- 
ducer had left him. 

Mr Derek Godfrey, the water-demon of the Giraudoux play, was 
the Antonio of this one, and was in acting, diction and dramatic 
appropriateness a worthy mate for Dame Peggy, but Mr Wymark’s 
Bosola was a manful effort to cope with a piece of curious mis- 
casting. The Bosola Webster draws for us in the text is a corrupt 
scholar, a man of sensibility, intelligence and education above a 
good many of his fellows, even as he is morally below them. He 
is at once fiercely conscious of his own degradation and capable 
of bitter contempt and loathing for himself and everyone else 
except the Duchess whom he helps to destroy and whose martyr- 
dom makes it impossible for him to persuade himself any longer 
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of the universal vileness of mankind. It is a subtle, self-tormenting 
part, and there is a degree of incongruity in having it played by a 
bluff, burly figure biting an apple and dressed as if he came out of 
a Dutch picture of Boors Carousing. The conception seemed to be 
part of an attempt to bring in an out-of-door atmosphere, since 
the old lady, whose exchanges with Bosola give Webster a chance 
to say some very rude things about court cosmetics, was inexplic- 
ably metamorphosed into a frowsy peasant woman at a vegetable- 
barrow. Mr Wymark worked hard and cheerfully, and got his effects 
in a comic-robber way, but he was working against the lines and 
not with them, and could do no more. 

Once again be it said that the diction was excellent throughout. 
Mr McWhinnie may have wilfully ignored or contradicted the 
implication of the lines, but he gave us every chance of hearing 
the lines themselves. The players spoke in such a way that their 
conversation came out as the natural consequence of their thoughts, 
not—as happens only too often—as a string of rather peculiar ob- 
servations uttered for no conceivable reason save that they were 
there in the text and must be supposed to have a meaning for 
somebody. This estimable quality seems to be characteristic of the 
Aldwych company, for it was likewise evident in Mr Whiting’s 
macabre play The Devils, which was played turn and turn about 
with the other two. It differs ingeniously from them both, in that it 
is neither a revival of a classic nor a translation of a foreign success, 
but was commissioned by the management for production at this 
theatre, and may be considered, therefore, to have started with a 
good many advantages. 

Chief of these, unquestionably, was the quality of the cast. There 
was no bad speaking, and no noticeably bad acting. The production 
was at times rather peculiar, but then so was the play, which was 
one man’s dramatization of another man’s novel about some very 
unpleasant judicial proceedings in seventeenth-century France. This 
perhaps accounts for a certain nebulous quality in the writing. It 
was not very clear whether the author had been impressed, and 
meant us to be impressed, by the ancient story of hallucination and 
persecution, or by the modern novelist’s handling of it. Perhaps, in 
truth, he was not consciously under the spell of either, but was 
taking as his theme the simpler utterance of Mr Wardle’s Fat Boy 
to the Spinster Aunt—I wants to make your flesh creep.’ 
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He makes a manful attempt at it, without question, and the 
production does what it can to support him, but perhaps the very 
strenuousness of his effort plays against him by producing again 
and again an effect of something very like tedium. We are meant 
to shudder, at the very outset, when we see the gallows’ burden 
swinging half-shadowed above the actor’s heads, but the effect 
does not quite come off, and we turn with greater interest to the 
conversation of surgeon and chemist—very well played by Messrs 
Ian Holm and James Bree—and to the entry of Mr Richard John- 
son as Urbain Grandier, the handsome, lady-killing cleric who 
declines an invitation to become chaplain to the local nunnery and 
is subsequently accused of witchcraft and other unprofessional 
conduct by the frustrated and hysterical little Mother Superior. 

It is an unpleasant story, handled with considerable skill and 
some rather irritating sanctimoniousness. Urbain Grandier talks 
with great elegance and at great length, to all kinds of people, 
including one or two mistresses and a philosophical sewer-man who 
pops up now and then out of a drain. Miss Dorothy Tutin spares 
herself (and us) nothing of the hysterical screams, writhings, grim- 
aces, accusations, and brief repentances of an unmarriageable young 
woman assigned to a career fer which she has no vocation, and 
Mr Derek Godfrey appears in gorgeous vestments as an elderly 
bishop with a cough, and later on as an equally gorgeous prince 
conducting a cynical but efficient investigation into the case and 
caressing a small boy at every possible opportunity. A beauti- 
fully-written little scene with a simple old priest, worthily played 
by Mr Roy Dotrice, was a welcome relief, but must have threatened 
to upset the balance of the play, because we were told later on that 
he had been sent away and was not to come again. It was not 
clear who was responsible for his banishment, or on what grounds, 
unless it were the author himself who felt that he might help the 
sufferer too much at his last hour, and produce something too like 
a true tragic ending. 

So far, we have seen production heightening the effect of plays 
already distinct from our ordinary life by differences of time, or 
place, or both. It has rather a different function to perform in the 
contemporary comedy or farce. Here, the skill and resources of the 
producer are generally devoted to the construction of a background 
of absolute naturalness, that can the better set off the variations and 
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eccentricities that provide the entertainment. The grotesque adven- 
tures and misadventures of Mr Alastair Sim as the art-loving 
solicitor in The Bargain were all the more diverting because they 
were played in surroundings that unobtrusively underlined the well- 
to-do respectability of the man and his firm. The high, panelled 
room with its not-quite-Gibbons carving, its decorous landscape 
above the door and array of miniatures on and over the mantelpiece, 
the sunlight streaming in at the window in the morning scenes and 
the slight variation of lighting in the afternoon one, all these things 
combined to suggest the easy, comfortable tenor of Mr Selwyn’s 
ordinary life and to make us appreciate still more keenly the agony 
of its disturbance by matters of dubious ethics, turning rapidly to 
confusion, discredit and grave personal peril. The play may have 
been far-fetched in places, but Mr Sim’s direction of it provided that 
atmosphere of comfort, complacency, and routine that gave point 
and wit to many of the extravagances. Gloriously right, also, were 
the junior partner of Mr Peter Copley—the very personification of 
gravity, sincerity, correctitude, and concern—and the bumbling old 
managing clerk of Mr Allan Jeayes, whose air of dusty and 
querulous efficiency defied the spectator to imagine that he had 
ever done anything else, let alone to remember that second-act 
curtain of Fagan’s And So to Bed, when this same actor dominated 
the stage, an unforgettable Charles the Second, with a glint in his 
eye and a bedroom candle in his hand. 

Perhaps it was the lack of this contrast that was the matter 
with Dazzling Prospect at the Globe. Against the disturbed back- 
ground of a more or less crazy Irish country household, the crazi- 
ness of Dame Margaret Rutherford stood out less, and conveyed 
less of the spirit of outraged and outrageous incongruity that so 
often keeps a good farce moving. Dame Margaret herself, of course, 
was a continual delight, but in a semi-madhouse, full of designedly, 
almost laboriously comic characters, she had to do all the work 
herself. The other players dealt bravely with their lines, actions, 
exits, and entrances, the setting had the right air of gracious untidi- 
ness and Sir John Gielgud’s production saw to it that movement and 
grouping were all that they should be, but somehow nothing ever 
seemed to matter quite enough. Those charming, feckless, gloriously 
improvident people would never be shattered by the most dire 
disaster, so it was impossible to care very much whether they would 
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incur or escape it. One might as well expect the characters of 
The Cherry Orchard to play the eviction-scene in The Silver 
King. 

Sometimes a household of clearly-defined individuals has a 
character of its own, and the contrast is provided by a late-comer 
who does not fit into the pattern but remains consciously or un- 
consciously an outsider. That is the situation which Ibsen has given 
us in The Lady from the Sea, revived for a limited season at the 
Queen’s. The Wangels are a family presented to us in their relation 
not only to one another but to certain outside observers—the con- 
sumptive sculptor, the shy tutor Arnholm and the zealous jack-of- 
all-trades Ballested, played with particular enthusiasm by Mr 
Esmond Knight. There is no obvious signature across the face of 
the production to tell us that it comes from the brain thai directed 
Ross; the only recognizable point of resemblance is that self-efface- 
ment that is characteristic of Mr Byam Shaw. It is only with an 
effort that we remember there is a producer to be congratulated 
at all; we find ourselves enjoying and admiring the play, and then 
the acting, which is so deceptively natural that we see no overt sign 
of a producer anywhere. Much good work passes almost unappre- 
ciated, simply because it is so unquestionably right that we accept 
it instinctively, without a second thought. Yet there is something 
more than chance or type-casting involved when we find ourselves 
enthralled by Miss Margaret Leighton with her hair coming down 
in rat-tails, her skin pale and obviously chilly from her last bathe, 
and the fascination of Ellida Wangel still radiating from her at 
her most unbecoming, to be consummated at the end by the sunlit 
wonder of her smile. This is not so much the acting of a part 
as the realization of it, and we can only wonder and be thankful. 
Mr Andrew Cruickshank’s Doctor Wangel, again, was so well 
acted as to give a deceptive suggestion of type-casting, and it 
took an effort to imagine that he could play, or to remember that 
he had played, the Duke of Florence in The White Devil; the only 
resemblance lay in the fact that the two parts were both played 
from within, outward. The actor had his own firm concept of the 
character of Duke or Doctor, and the outward signs—pace, move- 
ment, and vocal cadence—followed naturally on from that, as a 
matter of course. There was less of that certainty, for some spec- 
tators, in Mr John Neville’s presentation of the Stranger. He 
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seemed vague, inconsequent, downright weak, and it was hard to 
understand Ellida’s attraction to him, or to believe in his sinister 
and dominating obsession. This is a minority view, however, and 
may be the result of a less impressive performance than usual on 
one particular night. 

There have been other contributions from France to set beside 
Ondine. The Globe gave us Anouilh’s bitter comedy The Rehearsal 
and at the Royal Court we have had Ionesco’s Jacques and Jean 
Genét’s The Blacks. The Anouilh play had for the most part the 
precision, elegance, and beauty of a ballet, and its brilliant artifici- 
alities have faded quickly from the memory, leaving behind one 
sharply-contrasting scene, the seduction of a young dependant of 
the family, in her poorly-furnished attic, by an alcoholic and cynical 
neighbour, who is not particularly keen on what he is doing, or 
proud of it when it is done, but is half-consciously carrying out 
the design of the great ladies downstairs. The scene is very well 
written, and very well played indeed, but it may be questioned 
whether it was desirable, or even necessary, to depict it on the 
stage at all. The scenes before had led up to it, the scene that fol- 
lowed was a clear and relentless indication of what came from it; 
the event itself was dramatically inevitable, so that we knew little 
more at the end of the scene than we had guessed at the beginning 
of it, except that we had been given cause to think even less well of 
some of the characters than we had done before, and perhaps less 
well of humanity in general. But, of course, that may have been 
what Mr Anouilh wanted. 

What the author of Jacques wanted, goodness only knows. A 
young man sitting in an expressively stuffy-looking room, some- 
what unnecessarily wearing a white linen sun-hat with a green 
lining, was obviously defying his family and may have been sym- 
bolical of Progress. But why, when he took his hat off, did he show 
himself to be wearing a green wig that didn’t fit properly? And 
why did he want to marry a lady with three noses? He had already 
rejected one with two, so it may have been no more than a matter 
of personal taste. The conversation of the family had a certain 
amount of rhythm, and occasionally of rhyme, that was not un- 
pleasing, and there was a very good effect of fire among the 
window-curtains when the lady with three noses was telling a long 
story about a flaming stallion (and very well Miss Valerie Hanson 
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told it), but the general effect was a little wearying. The second half 
of the evening was still worse, and need not occupy us further. 

There were one or two other odd horror-comics in the period 
under review. The production of The Blacks, at the same theatre, 
was noteworthy for some interesting points, such as the difficulty 
of being impressive with short-vowelled English words (with the 
best will in the world you cannot throw into the word ‘blacks’ 
anything like the sonority and intensity of the original French 
word ‘négres’), the instinctive elegance and beauty of voice and 
gesture with which the large coloured cast spoke and moved, the 
excellence with which the European vocal timbre was caught and 
reproduced by the white-masked ‘Europeans’ sitting on their raised 
platform, and finally the ease with which they took part in con- 
versations, with each other and with those below, without ever 
suggesting undue isolation from their fellow-players. Likewise 
at the Lyric, Hammersmith, appeared a rather peculiar and very 
dull play by Arthur Kopit, in which Miss Stella Adler wore a 
succession of very becoming dresses, a dead body fell out of a cup- 
board or a coffin or something, as they used to do in the crook 
dramas of the nineteen-twenties, and Mr Andrew Ray, as a petted 
and inhibited youth, suggested wild ideas of Dr Jonathan Miller 
playing Oswald Alving with Miss Lynn Fontanne in somé incredible 
nightmare production of Ghosts. The title began, Oh, Dad, Poor 
Dad, and went on too long. 

If the work was intended as a satire on American maternalism, 
it came at the wrong moment, because American maternalism had 
just taken a brilliant and outrageous punishing at the hands of Miss 
Angela Baddeley at Her Majesty’s, in a joyous American musical 
called Bye-Bye Birdie. It satirizes a good many other things as 
well—television programmes, adulation of ‘pop’ singers by ado- 
lescents and their supposedly more responsible elders, and the 
portentous solemnity of business men’s formal Lodge Meetings— 
and it bears on its rich full flood the humour of Mr Peter Marshall, 
the singing and costume-changes of Mr Marty Wilde and the ebul- 
lient, whirlwind mixture of grace and energy that is Miss Chita 
Rivera. And through it all stumps the relentless matriarch, reso- 
lutely and vociferously self-sacrificing, hard as nails from her high 
heels to her brassy hair and never, never, never putting a foot wrong. 
The suggestion of orgies in The Blacks pales into nothing beside the 
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implied enormities of Miss Rivera diving under the table at a 
Shriners’ meeting, or the vision of Miss Baddeley, like a god self- 
slain on his own strange altar, lying limp and supine across the top 
of a dustbin. They must be seen to be believed. 

Arnold Wesker’s first play, The Kitchen, at the Royal Court, has 
a certain amount in common with Celebration at the Duchess, 
Both are at their most fascinating when they are giving complicated 
and ingenious representations of ordinary humanity in action, both 
are produced and acted very well indeed, and both lose our inter- 
est when they begin to put in something like a plot or—worse still 
—a moral. Of the two, Celebration is the funnier, because its 
subject is human behaviour not in daily routine but on special 
occasions—the preparation for a wedding and the aftermath of a 
funeral—and on these occasions, in whatever walk of life, almost 
everybody concerned is ‘showing off,’ and trying to impress his own 
family and his future-in-laws with his intelligence, wit, organizing 
ability, or social standing. (Old Capulet, we may remember, does 
exactly the same thing in the same circumstances.) The Nottingham 
Playhouse company are not presenting the curious customs of 
‘rude mechanicals’ for the diversion of the sophisticated; their 
production is a good deal more subtle than that. Amid the bustle 
and clatter, the arguments, the guffaws, the chilly innuendoes, and 
the consequential pronouncements we catch occasional glimpses of 
the next day’s bride and bridegroom, who are not trying to make 
an impression on anybody. For them the occasion is not a social 
one, but something else, and in the most unobtrusive, hesitant way 
we are reminded of it. By comparison, the funeral in the second 
half, with its ostracism and final acceptance of the dead man’s 
Scottish mistress (very well played by Miss Colette O’Neil), seemed 
contrived and unoriginal, until Mr Robert Long came in at the 
end as an exuberant sergeant-major and restored us all to joy and 
contentment. 

In the same way, at Sloane Square, we watched a restaurant 
kitchen come slowly to life, not to say pandemonium, with the 
fascinated curiosity usually aroused by the sight of workmen doing 
something technical and mysterious with a hole in the road. There 
was no food to be seen, and no scenery but the bare back wall of 
the stage; the actors kneaded invisible dough, rolled it out to make 
invisible pastry and loaded visible plates with dollops of convincing 
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though invisible fish. The whole machine started up, and warmed 
slowly into full yelling, throbbing action, but unfortunately some- 
body started putting a plot or a moral into it, to the destruction of 
all verisimilitude and interest at once. We could believe in the rou- 
tine, but when once Allegory began to rear its ugly head we found 
the hole in the road soon lost its fascination and had nothing 
further to offer but The Mixture As Before. 

Finally, Shakespeare. Mr Frank Hauser’s Oxford Playhouse 
production of Hamlet came for a short season to the Strand, and 
gave us a chance to see the play, very nearly the whole play and 
practically nothing but the play. There were cuts, but they were 
few and discreet, there was production, but it was discreet likewise, 
and there were no frantic bids for attention on the ground of 
originality. The play was allowed to speak for itself, and that is 
much. It would be false flattery to say that Mr Jeremy Brett was 
able to keep all Hamiet’s part on a uniform level of excellence; 
now and again the strain was too much for him and he lapsed into 
dullness, but never for very long. Mr Joseph O’Conor raised King 
Claudius to an unusual pitch of interest and excitement, particu- 
larly at his prayers, where he brought out an unexpected poignancy 
reminiscent of Marlowe’s Faustus in his last hour. Mr Robert Eddi- 
son played Polonius without any ‘comic old man’ business, and 
made him a human being at once, earning our gratitude thereby, 
and there was a quite outstanding Laertes in Mr Ronald Hines. 
His first scene with Ophelia was played with a charming lightness— 
in which Miss Linda Gardner partnered him admirably—his rebel- 
lious presence in the fourth act for once justified the King’s epithet 
by being really giant-like, and he illuminated brilliantly and in- 
contestably the meaning of the lines in which he receives the news 
of his sister’s death. Having said firmly that he would ‘forbid his 
tears’ he brought up his hands with a sudden gesture as if, to his 
horror and embarrassment, he felt those same tears pouring in- 
voluntarily down his cheeks, and spoke his lines standing rigid, head 
in hands. Whether he or the producer conceived this interpretation 
I do not know, but its effect was quite unforgettable, and will not be 
forgotten. Nor, one may hope, will Mr Hines. 


MARTIN HOLMES 
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CONTRACTS are valid only by virtue of the moral duty to keep 
them. All morality depends ultimately on the moral experience. 
Unless there is in the universe this ethic which is absolute, although 
people at various stages of development have various compre- 
hensions of it, there is no basis for hope for the future of mankind. 
And this is true also of truth and beauty. Truth, goodness, and 
beauty it is (and not the eternal feminine) that lead onward and 
upward. 

This being the case, the divisions of the religions of the world 
offer cause for grave concern. We have only to think of the Muslim 
bloc, the problems of India and Pakistan, the influence on politics 
of the Jews, and the like, to realize this. It behoves us to look around 
on the world and try to see its major religions as might a visitor 
from another planet. 

In the religions of primitive peoples in North and South America, 
Africa and Polynesia we find the concept of a god who is the 
highest of all, who is beyond all understanding, who is the final 
answer beyond all time and space: neither words nor image can 
serve to describe him. But this does not constitute one of the 
recognized world religions. 

All our recognized religions have come from the East: this has 
been crystallized in the phrase ex oriente lux. There are two main 
kinds: (1) introvert: Hinduism, Buddhism, Chinese religion (Con- 
fucianism, Taoism). All these have arisen in the Far East. (2) ex- 
travert: Judaism, Christianity, Islam. These arose in the Near East. 
Communism, if it be regarded as a religion, is the only one to have 
arisen in the West and is extravert. 

Judaism is the religion of people who have suffered more than 
any other people in history. Palestine was surrounded by the great 
military powers of antiquity and predestined to be invaded, fought 
over, subjected to its people being exiled; and under the Romans 
the Jews became the Diaspora. Persecuted in the Christian Middle 
Ages, they were driven to usury and, becoming expert in money, 
were envied and expropriated. Prevented by religious terror of 
idolatry, they were excluded from the arts of sculpture and painting 
until recent times, and they were kept out of many other walks of 
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life. Under Hitler they suffered the greatest suffering any nation in 
history has undergone. 

There are ambiguities about the Jews. Racially they are in fact 
mixed (the so-called Jewish nose is said to be Hittite), but their 
exclusiveness, again in fact, produced a race. Some became entirely 
absorbed into the people among whom they live, others have but 
loose connections with Jewry, and so on. In England, Disraeli was 
and is regarded as a Jew, although in a census he would be counted 
a Christian in religion. Statistics about Jews are based on those 
professing themselves Jews and identified as such. 

Nearly half of the Jews in the world are in the U.S.A., 54 million. 
There the Jewish pyramid has the narrowest base of manual 
workers as compared with all other nationalities, and they have one- 
fifth of the 9,000 millionaires. There are more Jews in New York 
than there are in Israel—one-sixth of the total. Another sixth are 
in the British Commonwealth. Their religion is worth looking at. 

Western Gentiles attending a synagogue service have a deep 
impression of its being exotic: women separated to the gallery; 
Eastern chanting; prayer shawls. Although predominantly the 
People of the Book, Jews are in fact governed largely by tradition— 
the Talmud, both text and interpretation. Because of the limited 
fields that in the past they were restricted to, they have produced 
many musicians, and their intellectuals have produced many great 
scholars. There are liberal Jews, such as those in Sweden, who 
accept the law requiring the electrical stunning of cattle before 
kosher killing, but by far the more influential are the orthodox. 
Arising out of their belief that they are the Chosen People, their 
exclusiveness has made them a people apart. Their great contribu- 
tion has been their attaining and maintaining the belief in one 
God, who is good; their prophets of the eighth century B.c., who 
at one bound attained the apex of religion; their most beautiful, if 
somewhat patriarchal, family life; and their sacrifices on behalf of 
Jews. In forty-six years, the Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
has become an organization comparable with the Red Cross and has 
distributed $700 million for suffering Jews. It is said that before the 
arrival of the Welfare State in Britain, in the city of Leeds, no 
Jewish person came on public relief. One remarkable fact is that 
Christianity grew out of Judaism, but the break was so great that 
Christians send missions to the Jews. 
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For the early years of Christianity we have no contemporary 
evidence. The destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 included the 
destruction of any data that existed, even of the Judaism in which 
Christianity emerged. The first gospel to be written was composed 
at least thirty years after the time at which Jesus is believed to have 
died. The gospels are held by Christian scholars to have been 
compiled in places far distant from Palestine. They set out to 
‘prove’ that prophecies believed to be scattered in the Jewish Scrip- 
tures as to what the Messiah would do and suffer had been fulfilled. 

Paul’s letters show no interest in the life and teaching of Jesus 
but in the Second Coming (in the lifetime of persons then living), 
the Judgment, and the Resurrection. The saving belief was extended 
to Gentiles. The wonderful thirteenth chapter of the first letter to 
the Corinthians (in the most amazing contrast to its context) is a 
religious classic. 

Christianity may be considered in two aspects: (1) theoretical; 
(2) practical. Theoretical Christianity took over largely the organiza- 
tion of the Roman Empire, including its technical terms like Ponti- 
fex Maximus, diocese, and so on, and established the Catholic 
Church with its papacy and allowing images. There split off the 
Greek Orthodox Church allowing pictures (icons) but not images, 
and differing about, among other doctrine, the procession of the 
Holy Ghost as from the Father only or from the Father and Son. 
Fending off the infiltration of Gnosticism, Christianity imposed 
creeds on postulants for membership. One item is the belief in the 
resurrection of the body. Dr Zaehner, Professor of Comparative 
Religion at Oxford and a Catholic, broadcast and published in 
The Listener: 

The resurrection of the body was the great hope of the Prophet 

Zoroaster, a truer forerunner of our Lord than were ever the Hebrew 

prophets: and the resurrection of the body was what Jesus Christ 


demonstrated in the flesh—the bodily resurrection without which 
our faith is vain. 


Christianity turned to asceticism and monasticism, establishing 
widespread centres of local civilization and Christian cul!ture, 
endowed by gifts from the world of real estate, throughout the Dark 
and Middle Ages, but suffering greatly from human weakness 
within, from ignorance, and the illiteracy of the people, so that the 
Reformation emerged, placing the Scriptures in the hands of any 
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readers and, with the Renaissance revelation of two great cultures, 
leading to interpretations of the Bible so different as in time to 
lead to the founding of different Christian Churches—Lutheran and 
so on on the Continent; the Church of England; Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Friends (theoretically free in theology 
but conforming in theology), Salvation Army, Plymouth Brethren, 
Latter Day Saints or Mormons, Second Adventists, British Israel- 
ites, Unitarians (who exempt their ministers and members from any 
credal test). Within these bodies sectiors differed, as, in the Church 
of England, Anglo-Catholics, Broad Church, Low Church, Evan- 
gelical, Modernist. It is to be noted that all theoretical Christianity 
is about Christianity: there is no reference to the values. In the 
early part of the twentieth century there was a strong movement 
to Liberal Christianity. Against this there has been widespread 
reaction to orthodoxy. 

Christian theologians admit that the doctrine of the deity of 
Jesus rests on the authority of the Church; that the Trinity is never 
mentioned in the authentic New Testament, and that this doctrine 
rests on the authority of the Church; and that the canonicity of the 
Christian Scriptures also rests on the authority of the Church. It is 
therefore open to Catholics to argue that, so much of theoretical 
Christianity being accepted on the authorit, of the Church, why 
should not other churches go the whole Catholic way? The logical 
alternative would appear to be the right of private judgment. 

Practical Christianity from the earliest time ministered to its 
needy members. One of its greatest contributions has been through 
the office of the pastor as carer of souls, educator, and so on. 
As we have seen, Christian monasticism established widespread 
centres of local civilization and Christian culture throughout the 
Dark and Middle Ages. Chaucer and Langland agree in criticizing 
certain religious types but are grateful for the poor parson. On the 
big issues, however, it must be recognized that the Churches 
defended slavery almost to the last ditch and promoted education 
for ecclesiastical purposes only, for long enough. It was the En- 
lightenment, arising out of the Renaissance, with its humanism, 
that developed the compassion that established modern hospitals, 
modern education, and social! reform, and influenced the Churches, 
stimulating them to action. 

Theoretical Christianity is pessimistic about this world; practical 
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Christianity is optimistic—hence its adoption of medical and other 
science, education, hospitals, etc. Christianity was converted to these 
views and returned to the life of Jesus. 

The great emphasis of Christianity in succession to Judaism is 
One God being personal. Christianity seeks the beatification and 
perpetuation of the purified ego in adoration of the personal God. 

Communism derived from Hegel the belief in a process of evolu- 
tion in history in which capitalism is a necessary phase but is certain 
to be superseded by Communism. In Communism orthodoxy does 
not countenance deviation from the sacred prophets and texts. The 
habit of Greek Orthodoxy has carried over in Russia to veneration 
of Lenin, multitudes of icons of him, and so on. Communism, 
especially in China, has induced many to self-sacrifice for the 
future. 

Islam, in the light of the world situation, suffers from allowing 
polygamy, with its consequent rapid increase of population. It is 
guilty of cruelty to animals in its ritual slaughter and its regarding 
dogs as ‘unclean’. It has the advantages of absolute moral mono- 
theism, the brotherhood of all Muslims, and acknowledging 
prophets in Judaism, Christianity, and elsewhere; of extreme sim- 
plicity in how it offers itself. It has no Church, no priests, no sacra- 
ments. Mosques are buildings into which Muslims go to pray with 
others. The authority in Islam is not a Church but a book, the 
Koran. Imams are interpreters, commentators, or lecturers on it. 
Its requirements of repeated’ prayers every day, a fast of one month 
annually, and total abstinence from alcohol effect discipline of a 
very high order. 

Chinese religion is really a combination of Confucianism, with 
stress on the tradition of being a gentleman in the highest ethical 
sense, and Taoism with its belief that there is a Way in the universe 
and that if we keep to it, all is well. 

Buddhism in its Mahayana forms developed highly intricate and 
rather mechanical forms: of worship, incorporating beliefs of 
various kinds, including beliefs in ‘abnormal’ supernatural powers, 
as in Tibet. Hinayana Buddhism has the great merit of simplicity. 
Both forms teach that escape from the cycle of rebirths in this 
fallen world can be attained by being good and doing good, so that, 
when good enough, one can enter Nirvana. Buddhism seeks the 
dissolution of the illusory ego in the state of Supreme Reality. 
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Hinduism in its Lower form perpetuates belief in gods and god- 
desses of primitive types, fertility religion with its festivals, symbolic 
images, and so on. In great contrast is the Higher Hinduism cul- 
minating in the Vedanta. This teaching asks, What marks off your 
experience from everything else in the world? The experience of 
being a self. Therefore our point of closest acquaintance with 
reality is self, and therefore we are justified in knowing the ultimate 
reality to be self. Experience proves that truth, goodness, and 
beauty claim absolute fidelity to them from us and that it is they 
that lead us onward and upward: therefore we are justified in 
identifying ultimate reality as the Perfect Self. As goodness must 
be free, it must be possible to will other than good. If within the 
infinite Perfect Self the desire for other than good arises, the centre 
of consciousness where it arises automatically becomes a fallen 
soul. The universe consists of an infinity of centres of consciousness 
in various conditions of evolution. Progress consists in seeing 
through the illusions created by our wrong desires until we awake 
to discover that we are the Perfect Self. 

It is widely recognized that one phase of religion occurring in 
various historic religions exhibits great similarities—mysticism, the 
conviction that it is possible for an individual soul, even in this 
life, to experience, for however brief a time, the perfect life of God. 

Mysticism, occurring prominently in Indian religion, appeared 
in the Hermetic literature and its offshoot, Neoplatonism, which, 
classicized by Plotinus, passed, under the guise of Platonism, into 
Christianity and Islam. In Islam, mysticism dates from the transla- 
tion of The Theology of Aristotle, really an abridgement of the last 
three Enneads, and produced Sufism. Sufism’s slogan is ‘God only.’ 
One of the first and great Sufis was Rabia, a poor freed female 
slave of Basra, who died in 801. She prayed, ‘O my Lord, if I 
worship thee from fear of hell, burn me in hell; and if I worship 
thee from hope of Paradise, exclude me thence; but if I worship 
thee for thine own sake, then withhold not from me thine eternal 
beauty.’ The true Sufi would give his life to save the life of another 
human being or even of an animal; he would endure hell if by so 
doing he could secure Paradise for the inmates. Ibn Arabi said: 


There was a time when I took it amiss in my companion if his 
religion was not like mine, but now my heart admits every form: 
it is a pasture for gazelles, a cloister for monks, a kabah for the 
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pilgrim, the Tables of the Law, and the Quran. Love alone is my 
religion and whithersoever men’s camels turn, it is my religion and 
my faith. 


Ramon Lull, in his Book of the Gentiles, told of three sages, Chris- 
tian, Jew, and Muslim, of equal status. Christian mystics recorded 
the universal accessibility of God. The Franciscan William Rubruck 
attended, at the court of the Great Khan of Tartary, a conference 
of Buddhists, Christians, and Muslims. Nicolas of Cusa con- 
templated the possibility of a world religion. 

Religious toleration in ‘modern’ times first appeared among the 
Mongols in the thirteenth century. When the Renaissance brought 
to Italy free thought, Sozzini dared to go so far as to deny the 
doctrine of the Trinity. His disciples had to flee and went to Poland 
where in 1574 in their Racovian Catechism they issued the first 
statement of religious toleration known in modern times. Up till 
then it had been universally accepted that it was the duty of the 
secular power to put down heresy. 

Sebastian Franck taught that religion is simply the worship of 
God in spirit and in truth. Lessing, in his play, Nathan the Wise, 
by a parable portrayed a sage telling his three sons that he would 
bequeath to them a ring which would indicate which of the three 
religions, Islam, Christianity, or Judaism, was the true religion 
and in fact bequeathing to each a ring exactly like the other two. 
The moral was that a member of any of the three religions should 
use it so that it should be the best. Schopenhauer, Schelling, and 
Hegel all stressed the inwardness of religion. 

The solving of the world problem of religions is, as is always the 
case, dependent on a minority of people of high character and 
ability. Jesus likened the kingdom of God to things small in 
quantity, leaven, salt, even a grain of mustard seed. 


R.F. RATTRAY 
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No history of the Second World War would be complete without 
an account of the organization set up by the Allies for civil affairs 
and military government. We have here in this Volume, Civil Affairs 
and Military Government: North-West Europe, 1944-1946, by 
F. §. V. Donnison (H.M. Stationery Office), a clear and well- 
documented summary of the colossal task facing the Allies as the 
war came to its closing stages. A.M.G.O.T. (Allied Military Govern- 
ment of Occupied Territories), where an independent channel for 
communication and chain of command were divorced from military 
administration, had been tried out successfully in the South Italian 
and Sicily campaigns; but later there had been second thoughts, 
and it was decided that in future the civil affairs set-up should 
form part of the H.Q. Staff of the army formation concerned. 

How this worked in the first phase—in the case of the liberated 
countries—is fully described by the author. As he points out, the 
aim of the civil affairs mission—to hand over full responsibility 
to the indigenous government when ready for it—was basically the 
same in each of them, but there were marked differences of atmo- 
sphere such as ‘the insecurity and hurt pride of France, the warm, 
perhaps too easy, and practised welcome of the Belgians, and the 
internal divisions and rivalries of Holland.’ 

The second phase entailed the imposition of military government 
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in the enemy countries of Germany and Austria, resulting in a 
firm and full assumption of authority by the Supreme Commander, 
There were separate instructions for the pre-surrender and post- 
surrender periods, but those for the latter were far from definite 
and never reached the Supreme Commander. When at the time of 
the second Quebec Conference (1944) Mr Harry Hopkins temporarily 
fell from grace, his great influence passed for a time to Mr Henry 
Morgenthau (secretary to the U.S. Treasury). His plan (formulated 
for the President) visualized nothing less than ‘the pastoralization 
of Germany, destruction of her armaments and industry, paralysis 
of the Ruhr, and no assistance to be given to German economy 
beyond military necessity. The project did not materialize; in fact, 
the first humane and sensible steps to prevent immediate chaos 
were taken by the soldiers themselves who had fought the Germans. 

All hostilities ceased on May 8, but on May 4 the Russians 
announced the capture of Berlin, drastically changing the whole 
situation. 

The difficulties vis-d-vis the Russians, the creation of the quadri- 
partite administration for Berlin, internal problems such as non- 
fraternization and denazification—all these are dealt with fully in 
this volume, and they proved, indeed, more than a test of patience 
and good-will for those engaged in the task of military govern- 
ment. ‘Regular officers’, says the author, ‘were inclined to ask what 
they had done to deserve such a fate,’ but little by little their 
attitude changed as they realized the constructive nature of their 
work. As a pendant, he quotes from a letter received from one 
with a fine record behind him who wrote that he, ‘. . . privately and 
quite honestly has always considered it the only real worth-while 
thing he ever did in his life.’ 


If the aim of Chateaubriand, by Friedrich Sieburg, translated by 
Violet M. Macdonald (George Allen & Unwin), is to make him out 
to be a thoroughly unpleasant person it is remarkably successful. 
Undoubtedly he was a very notable man of letters and, at times, 
played a leading part in politics, though whether he was really 
qualified to do so is another question. He seems to have had an 
extraordinary attraction for women—three or four at a time. He 
aroused wild passions because he loved their violence, but he left 
the victims of the storm behind without remorse. The person he 
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g ina really loved, with whom he truly sympathized up to the final 


rander. dénouement, was himself. He shamefully neglected his wife, and 
1 post: if he ever unselfishly loved any woman it was Madame Récamier. 
definite Their long friendship is, in many ways, the best part of the book. 
time of His political colleagues had no liking for this all-too-self-confident, 
yorarily bumptious man, who was a writer into the bargain, and was for 
Henry ever clamouring for recognition of both his literary and his political 
nulated accomplishments. He had an insatiable thirst for honours. The 
ization’ study of his character and achievements in this book is skilfully 
aralysis done and readers will feel that it gives a true picture. 

-onomy 

in fact, What is the truth about the Spanish Civil War? Readers of the 
. chaos Quarterly have through the years had every opportunity of learn- 
srmans. ing it from the series of authoritative articles by Arthur Loveday, 
ussians who had been in business for years in Barcelona before he became 
. whole an authority on Spain’s contemporary history. If he knew the truth, 


it is not the truth one finds in the plausible, industrious and con- 
quadri- scientious book The Spanish Civil War, by Hugh Thomas (Eyre & 


aS non- Spottiswoode), who came on the scene long after the war was over. 
fully in Himself on the left in politics, he has been unable to rid his mind 
yatience of the leftist views which affected, as he admits, so many intel- 
govern: lectuals during the war itself. Take Guernica. Near the town some 
sk what ted troops were mobilized and were to take the train. The place 
le their where they were massed and the neighbouring station were quite 
of their legitimately bombed. But that was not a ‘Bombing of Guernica.’ 
om one The town had not been touched, as the correspondent of the 


ely and Daily Mail, Cardozo, insisted on at the time. Why then does Mr 
‘h-while Thomas come now, repeating the refuted falsities? Why does he 
write as though most of the people of Barcelona fled when Franco’s 
troops arrived. The British war correspondents wrote with eloquence 
lated by of the way the population lined the streets to acclaim those troops. 
him out The present writer was eye-witness. On February 11 and 13, 1939, 


scessful. Ernest de Caux, the famous Times correspondent, who lived on 
t times, till February of last year, summed up the situation in The Times. 
s really Work such as this Mr Thomas has chosen to ignore. Here is a 
had an book running to 250,000 words, painstakingly aiming at objectivity, 
‘me. He yet sadly misleading. Much more reliable histories of the Spanish 
| he left War were written long since by men who knew much better what 
rson he they were writing about. 
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Joseph Ashby of Tysoe: 1859-1919, by M. K. Ashby (Cambridge 
University Press), is described by Mr J. W. Robertson Scott as, 
‘,..the best piece of village history since the Hammonds’ Village 
Labourer, and the praise is well deserved. Joseph Ashby covered 
a period of amazing developments in country life. When he was 
young there might be three groups of several mowers at harvest 
time, and when about half the field was cut as many women would 
come and begin to turn the first-cut swathes. Now all can be done 
by one, or possibly two, combine harvesters, though Ashby did not 
live to see the latest models of these. He was born in great poverty 
in a labourer’s cottage and had very little education beyond what 
he gained for himself, but that was remarkable. He lived to be a 
noted and skilful writer on agricultural matters, a J.P. and, at one 
time, he was asked to stand for Parliament. All his life was spent 
on the land and so it gives an excellent picture of what conditions 
there were. He himself got on well with the big landlords but, 
perhaps as was natural, he was a radical and always stood up 
for the underdog among men working on the land, and he and 
others were largely responsible for great improvements. He also 
had a highly gifted family, and one of his sons became Professor 
A. W. Ashby, Director at the Agricultural Economics Research 
Institute at Oxford. To repeat: this work is an excellent piece of 
village history. 


The Story of the French Foreign Legion, by Edgar O’Ballance 
(Faber), is really useful in piercing the clouds of fiction of glamor- 
ous, romantic, adventurous, or horrific nature which, in the style 
of the famous Beau Geste, envelop the whole subject. Major 
O’Ballance has had special help from the Legion authorities and 
has had access to all their records, and he has produced an excel- 
lent factual chronicle of how the Legion was originally formed, 
how it has worked during its 120 years of existence, how it is 
composed, how many battles it has taken part in, and in how many 
countries it has served; though, of course, Algeria has always been 
its home. In the Second World War alone it served in the Arctic 
Circle, in West and East Africa, Syria, the Western Desert, Tunis, 
Italy and France. Undoubtedly there is no tougher fighting force 
in the world now, and it needs to be tough for the work that it is 
set to do! No questions are asked about the former life of those 
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who join—the reasons for joining may be political, criminal, 
domestic or economic. It is the pride of the Legion that it is 
their only home country, wherever they may have come from 
originally. To take one example: at Dien Bien Phu 314 officers 
and 10,168 legionnaires were killed and over three times as many 
wounded. Sometimes the Legion has risen to 20,000 members—at 
others it has sunk to only about 2,000; but it still persists and 
flourishes and carries on its remarkable traditions. This is all told 
in a most interesting way. 


Books about Byron are legion, but they are usually about his 
adventures and misadventures, vices and virtues. Byron: A Critical 
Study, by Andrew Rutherford (Oliver & Boyd), is a skilful and 
honest attempt to give an account of his career and achievement as 
a poet. His muse was Janus-faced, and his poetry oscillates be- 
tween the poles of sentiment and satire; but he was so unwilling 
to show serious purpose or sentiment that he was too much inclined 
to offend readers by constantly dropping into flippancy and bad 
taste. People have always wondered how far his heroes were pro- 
jections of himself. He had always been attracted by their melan- 
choly, isolation, and rebellious pride, but now he seemed to be 
living through their actual experiences—he was meeting in reality 
with emotions and events like those he had loved to imagine. Mr 
Rutherford thinks that it was only with ‘Beppo’ that he found a 
style completely suited to him, and it was in “The Vision of Judg- 
ment’ that he reached the finest heights of satire. His reluctance to 
express emotional enthusiasm was probably a consequence of both 
psychological and social factors in his own life. The author takes 
all the poems under consideration and proves his own deep study of 
them. Those who like their poets to be shown on the literary dis- 
secting table will find Byron here very much to their satisfaction, 
because Mr Rutherford’s work is learned, skilful and thorough. But 
there are still other readers who will prefer to enjoy the poems 
for their own sakes without all this probing into the psychological, 
analytical background of Byron’s motives, aims, convictions and 
idiosyncrasies. 


Mr Edgar Lustgarten in his new work, The Judges and the Judged 
(Odhams), has managed to make an amazing collection of dramatic 
21 
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incidents in the Law Courts. He has a very wide knowledge of the 
annals of crime, and he asserts that a trial can outdo any contrived 
spectacle in excitement, emotion and suspense, when important 
issues or vivid personalities are involved. He divides his work into 
the ‘Judges’—dealing with the personalities and characters of many 
occupants of the Bench; the ‘Judged,’ who are the criminals; wit- 
nesses (expert and otherwise), who have been called into court; 
and ‘Cases: Sensational and Scandalous.’ To bring within the covers 
of one book the trials of Mary Queen of Scots and Charles I, 
Horatio Bottomley, the ‘Brides in the Bath’ murderer, Archdeacon 
Wakeford, Charles Dilke, Alfred Dreyfus, Burke and Hare, and 
Lord Haw-Haw is a notable achievement. It is perhaps a pity that 
Mr Lustgarten indulges so much in picturesque and dramatic 
language. Really, the cases are striking enough without extra colour. 
There is something in this book for all who are interested in crime, 
justice, and scandal. 


To write a good regimental history, to appeal to members of the 
regiment and yet have interest for the general public is a difficult 
task; difficult enough when there are only two regular battalions, 
distracting when in times of world wars the two may multiply into 
twenty-four or more. Proud Heritage, by Lt.-Colonel L. B. Oates, 
is volume 3 of the history of the Highland Light Infantry (The 
House of Grant), covering the period 1882 to 1918. Service on the 
Indian frontier and the South African War (5 chapters) take up 
much of the first half of the book, then come 18 chapters on the 
First World War. The many battalions of the H.L.I. served in all 
the theatres of war, usually with great distinction. It is necessary 
to bring in much of the general background of the war to explain 
how the battalions fitted in, but this means repeating well-known 
history. Colonel Oates has tried valiantly to give an overall picture 
and yet bring in an immense amount of factual detail. The appeal 
to the regiment will be great; outsiders will find it a well-told record 
of the famous H.L.I. 


The 1961 Europa Year Book, Volume 1, Europe including the 
U.S.S.R. and Turkey (Europa Publications Ltd.), is sure of the 
warm welcome given to its predecessors. As a world survey and 
directory of countries and international organizations it is in a class 
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by itself. There are about 1,250 large double-column pages packed 
with information about 35 countries, their constitutions, govern- 
ment, political parties, legal systems, religion, education, newspapers, 
publishers, radio, television, banks, insurance, trade associations, 
airlines, railways, learned societies, libraries, museums and 
universities—a veritable gold-mine for enquirers. Where else within 
the same covers could one find out about, say, waterways in Yugo- 
slavia, music schools in Switzerland, magistrates courts in Greece, 
electoral laws in France, ambassadors in Spain or fishing statistics 
in the Isle of Man? The compilation of such a work and keeping 
it up to date must mean an immense amount of labour. Europa 
Publications have carried it out most successfully and are to be 
congratulated. 


Fernand Portal: 1855-1926: Apostle of Unity (Macmillan) is the 
English version of Monsieur Portal, by H. Hemmer, translated and 
edited by Arthur T. Macmillan. The Abbé Portal was a very 
remarkable and broad-minded French Lazarist priest who, as a 
result of a chance meeting with the 2nd Viscount Halifax, developed 
a life-long and intimate friendship with him. The interest of this 
friendship for people in this country is, of course, the long series 
of conversations and discussions over possible reunion between 
the Anglican and Roman Churches and exploration of how it 
might be possible to cover the large gaps. The first series of talks 
in the 1890’s proceeded well for a time and seemed to find some 
favour with the Pope, who, however, finally nullified them by his 
condemnation of the validity of Anglican Orders—as many thought 
at the time the result of pressure from the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy in this country who did not wish to see any such growing 
friendship between Anglicans and Romans. In the 1920’s the talks 
were resumed in the famous Malines Conferences under the chair- 
manship of Cardinal Mercier, and further ground was covered. 
Abbé Portal was never sanguine enough to think that reunion could 
come in his lifetime, but he was determined to explore possibilities 
of approach, and in this he was fully supported by Lord Halifax, 
Bishop Frere, Dean Armitage Robinson, and other High Church 
leaders in this country. The results were highly interesting but 
inconclusive—perhaps nothing else could be expected. The book, 
which has been ably translated and edited by Mr Arthur Macmillan, 
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also tells of the Abbé Portal’s wonderful work among the poor 
and outcasts in Paris and elsewhere. 


You owe me Five Farthin’s, by George Fearon (Skeffington), tells 
the story of how the good work of St Martin-in-the-Fields is im- 
pressed on the public through Fleet Street. The vicar felt that, as 
a rule, if anything goes wrong with the church it becomes news, 
but as long as it does its work well Fleet Street does not seem to 
care! He therefore appointed a well-known Public Relations 
Officer, George Fearon, to act as liaison for St Martin’s. It is a 
remarkable story. There are not only the many ordinary and special 
services in the church itself, but there is the unending activity of 
the crypt, including clubs for actors and for boys and young men 
of the catering trade in their ‘off’ hours in the afternoon. There is 
also the Social Service Unit which deals with over 5,000 cases in 
the course of the year, including the alcoholic, the drug addict, the 
incurable, coloured people and refugees—each requiring a different 
treatment. There is also the musical side of the church which 
steadily develops and increases in importance. St Martin’s is 
specially known for its Overseas connections, and it is the real 
home of coloured people in this country—a large number of whom 
are married there. It is also the Parish Church of Buckingham 
Palace. 

When Dick Sheppard went to the church in 1914 it had been 
condemned as redundant and was almost empty; but his vision to 
foresee what such a church in such a position might do, and his 
practical idealism have been nobly justified. It might be summed 
up as Worship and Welfare and, in both, it is outstanding. 


Russia Forty Years On, by M. Philips Price (George Allen & 
Unwin), adds a useful volume to the many now in print on Russia. 
Mr Price has the advantage of having known Russia in Tsarist 
days. He went there first in 1908; he went again in 1910. During the 
First World War he was the Manchester Guardian correspondent 
in Russia and was there in the days of the October Revolution, and 
he then met Lenin. He went again in 1945 after the war and again 
in 1960. So he can compare the state of Russia at these different 
times. He stresses the enormous drive for technical education, 
scientific research and armaments, which has not only held back 
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the production of consumer goods, both durable and non-durable, 
but has practically held up the building of houses until recently. 
In many ways, Russia has advanced so quickly that it has rather 
leap-frogged over some of the normal processes of advancement; 
thus much has been spent on canals and railways but not on roads, 
and there is still too little of amenities, such as motor cars, for 
individuals, and refrigerators. His conclusion seems to be that 
Russia is only workable under a dictatorship, whether a Tzarist 
or a Communist Executive and autocrat with a strong central 
Government. Mrs Price, who was born a German, and after the 
First World War was a strong pro-Communist, contributes a chap- 
ter on her impressions to her husband’s work. She still has strong 
Socialist opinions but has modified considerably her feelings about 
Russia. They spent some time in Berlin and East Germany on their 
way home and give a very interesting account of what is happening 
there. 


In Hard Times: Reformers among the Late Victorians, by Her- 
man Ausubel (New York: Columbia University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press). Traditionalists or diehards in 1867 were 
convinced that the enlargement of the franchise meant nothing 
but disaster in the future. As usual, they were wrong; but after a 
few years of improved conditions what the author of this book 
calls The Great Depression set in and lasted from 1875 till the 
end of the century. Certainly people on the land—both landlords 
and workers—suffered greatly, and they joined to denounce declin- 
ing prices, disastrous seasons, foreign competition, labour costs and 
high taxes. Urban population did not do much better, but the 
combination of a reform tradition, an enlarged and increasingly 
literate electorate, and a prolonged economic crisis made the re- 
formers a powerful force among late Victorians; and names such 
as Ruskin, Arnold, Mill, Carlyle, Spencer, Browning, Huxley, Dar- 
win, Bradlaugh, Bright and Gladstone certainly stand out. It was the 
age, too, of fighting Ecclesiastics and also of the growth of Socialism, 
though this was largely retarded by the persistent quarrels among 
the Socialists themselves. Whether the Great Depression really 
was such a grim age as this author makes out, the reader of the 
book can decide; but undoubtedly it is a work that deserves careful 
study. 
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Resistance Nurse, by Alexandrina Marsden (Odhams), is, as 
stated on the wrapper, ‘the life story of an amazing woman, heroine 
of both World Wars, whose courage, defiance and resource baffled 
the Gestapo.’ These words are fully deserved. The author, the 
daughter and wife of soldiers, spent her earlier life in the ordinary 
way of military routine, and it is perhaps a pity that so much 
space is given to this, as it gives no idea of the remarkable work to 
follow. In her later thirties she took up nursing in the First World 
War and had much experience with the French Red Cross. After 
that, she and her husband lived in France and were there during the 
Second World War. She was nursing at a hospital in Normandy 
when the country was overrun by the Germans, and one morning 
she went to the hospital, which was full of wounded, to find that 
the whole French staff had deserted during the night in a panic. 
That shows some of the dangers she had to face. Afterwards she 
joined the Resistance Movement and took her life in her hands 
every day. She had some amazing adventures and the way she 
outwitted the Germans makes thrilling reading. What she telis of 
German behaviour only confirms what many others have told 
about the utter and awful beastliness to which human beings can 
descend. 


The Ancient Worlds of Asia, by Ernst Diez (Macdonald), is a 
survey of cultures ranging from the Euphrates to the Yellow River 
and covering a period of 5,000 years from Noah to nineteenth- 
century Mandalay. It gives in detail from many sources the latest 
archaeological discoveries about artistic treasures. We begin with 
what is called the Golden Age and the Descendants of Noah, and 
then go on to the Sumerians, the Assyrians, Babylonians, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Cyrus: Persians and Omayyads, the Medes, and other 
well-known figures in almost pre-historic times. Then we are taken 
further East to Buddhist lands and then to China, including special 
articles on the Ch’in Empire; and finally we are brought back to 
the remains of an ancient monastery on the Dead Sea, and the 
Essenes. Professor Diez is a high authority on the subject and is 
skilful in describing conditions of the land, peoples, tastes and 
religions through Asia: he shows how remarkably advanced in 
some ways these ancient peoples are. 
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The somewhat precipitate reputation of Rilke that shot up in the 
‘30s was due partly to the originality of his thought—seemingly 
anarchic and iconoclastic to which a generation, seeing its world on 
the edge of destruction, reacted with zest. The time has now come 
for the literary inquest, to the deeper analysis and more complete 
understanding of this complex and profoundly motivated moral 
poet. Like all poetic genius he speaks in a language and a mode 
that needs to become familiar before its landmarks can be recog- 
nized and the essence of the domain extracted. A complete transla- 
tion—the first—of The Stundenbuch and two critical-analytical 
books have now opened up a wide perspective of the Rilke country: 
The Book of Hours, translated by A. L. Peck (Hogarth Press), 
Rilke, Europe and the English Speaking World, by Eudo C. Mason 
(C.U.P.), and Rilke’s Duino Elegies, by Romano Guardino trans- 
lated by K. C. Knight (Darwin Finlayson). Professor Mason has 
also contributed a valuable introduction to The Book of Hours. It 
is his book perhaps that gives, incidentally, the best insight into the 
kind of poet Rilke is, into his credo and his curious sombre motiva- 
tions, personal, spiritual, and moral that reach their astonishing 
climaxes in the Duino Elegies and the Sonnets to Orpheus. Professor 
Mason, out of Rilke’s many ambiguous and orphic attitudes, builds 
his book round that which he held against anglo-saxondom. He 
shows an admirable expository understanding of the poems. Pro- 
fessor Guardino considers the Elegies individually and looks at 
them just a little too solemnly: yet in the Elegies there is much that 
a professional theologian can elucidate: symbols used in a major 
way that can only be interpreted by a kind of Christian theogony, 
and he uncovers the meaning in many of Rilke’s passages that are 
not only difficult but obscure and cryptic. As for The Book of 
Hours, this is an early work—the only one that Rilke did not 
disclaim. The translation is hesitant and not happy with many of 
its words and involutions, but occasionally the authentic texture gets 
through with the unremitting thought that rolls and echoes on itself 
through all the teeming complexity of a morality-conscious mind. 


The recently discovered evidence pushing the antiquity of man 
further back by a million years or so adds special interest to World 
Prehistory: An Outline, by Grahame Clark (C.U.P.), a concentrated 
survey which, necessarily, gives in ‘barest outline the history of man- 
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kind from the first dawn of culture down to the time when successive als 
societies attained literacy.’ Professor Clark terminates his study at Del 
the point where man’s history is assessable from written records, a on 
break not as arbitrary as it might seem. Prehistory can only be doc 
ascertained by archaeology and then only of communities or even 
cultures, and, as exploration gets ever farther back in time the main I 
difficulty that arises is for a universal chronology. But the need in 
all stages is for a recognized chronological pattern. Professor Clark fro 
says: ‘Episodes in the sphere of climate, geography and animal and cha 
plant life during the Pleistocene era of geological time provide a hur 
rough framework for prehistoric chronology, but a much finer grid attr 
is needed for the later stages of the story when the tempo of change and 
grew so much more rapid.’ There is no doubt about there being a Ha: 
need for Professor Clark’s book. He has brought into clear compass ver 
a subject which for far too long has been too dispersed ever for a Ch: 
steady perspective to be held. tive 
tem 
Prehistoric time with its rudimentary forms of goddess figures is to « 
not too far from anomalous and ambiguous religious cults. The the 
origin of the cult of Hermaphrodite is one of the mysteries that is Far 
unlikely ever to be solved satisfactorily. Hermaphrodite: myths and wri 
rites of the bisexual figure in classical antiquity, by Marie Delcourt, hol 
translated from the French by Jennifer Nicholson (Studio Books), is ing 
a provocative examination of all the records and a survey of all the 
conclusions that can be drawn from what Professor Delcourt defines E 
as ‘pure myth, conceived in the mind of man as he groped to find his Uni 
place in the world and devised the figure best able to sum up his. exa 
origins and to symbolize certain of his aspirations.’ According to wh 
Professor Delcourt the poets were content to ascribe these bisexual hav 
characteristics to divine or heroic figures but not one of them We 
ascribes a single adventure to Hermaphrodite. They were quite inst 
ready to discuss his birth, and to indulge in the dream of bisexuality, and 
but bisexuality was never concentrated in the figures best fitted to a tr 
be its symbol. In literature Hermaphrodite was an idea rather than rest 
a person. The sculptors, however, gave factual form to the idea, and and 
Professor Delcourt claims that they falsified its significance by re- amc 
ducing a two-fold god to an erotic concept—for which there is no in t 
evidence in the rites or legends. The basis of the hermaphroditic forg 
idea is in the ceremony of private and public rites in which trans- and 
vestism had a meaning now mostly lost. The androgynous factor But 
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also plays a large part in the evolution. Throughout Professor 
Delcourt keeps her book on its religious basis and her final chapter 
on ‘Female saints in Masculine clothing’ gives point to a fully 
documented and most stimulating book. 


In The Modern British Monarchy (Eyre & Spottiswoode) Sir 
Charles Petrie sets himself the task of tracing in our sovereigns 
from Victoria onwards the influence of the Coburg and Hanover 
characters, the former serious, thorough, strictly moral and rather 
humourless; the latter more worldly, lighter and socially more 
attractive. To begin with there is a general survey of the monarchy 
and then biographical essays on all the sovereigns. The Coburg- 
Hanover strains are referred to occasionally, but they really are not 
very important as the interest lies in the personal characters. Sir 
Charles quotes from many authorities and, to embellish his narra- 
tive, repeats many well-known anecdotes, episodes, and much con- 
temporary gossip. Some of this material is really too well known 
to call for further resurrection! Sir Charles ends with a chapter on 
the present monarchy and some outspoken advice to the Royal 
Family. Readers will decide whether this really is called for. His 
writing is described as lively, personal, and provocative, and that 
holds good for this book. He shows his customary skill in present- 
ing a most readable story. 


Burke, Disraeli and Churchill, by S. R. Graubard (Harvard 
University Press), puts Sir Winston with one who is the classic 
example of the romantic and idealizing Conservative and another 
who, though historically a Whig, has left behind him works which 
have been for at least fifty years the inspiration of Conservatives. 
We know the theories of Burke and Disraeli: the Christian tradition 
inspired both and gave them their sense of the value of both life 
and continuity, of rank as involving the performance of duties, of 
a traditional care for the good of the many as the privilege of a 
responsible few. But this is not the spirit of American democracy 
and so Burke and Disraeli are labelled and disliked, if not despised, 
among Americans, of whom many it appears have put Sir Winston 
in the same box. But surely it is time by now that they should 
forgive him for not being as enthusiastic as Roosevelt for Russia 
and Stalin! This book tells us much of each of its three figures. 
But it is not so sure that in any of them it explains the essential. 
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In Search 
of Sheba 
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This book is the record of the 
search for one of the most elusive 
characters in history—the Queen 
of Sheba. Miss Toy set off in her 
Land-Rover, across the Sahara, 
through the Congo and Uganda, 
down the Nile to Khartoum in the 
Sudan and finally to Ethiopia by 
the remote Eritrean border, and 
at the end found herself mainly 
with queries. Did the Queen of 
Sheba come from Ethiopia, and is 
the Emperor of that magnificent 
country descended from her? 

In Ethiopia she crossed country 
with no roads, visited Rimbaud’s 
romantic city of Harar, the rock- 
hewn churches of Lalibela, the 
ancient capitals of Aksum and 
Goudar and the modern ‘ New 
Flower’—Addis Ababa, the capital 
of Ethiopia today. One of the 
most remarkable of her exploits 
was being dropped by helicopter 
on to the top of Wahni, the vol- 
canic mountainous tuft which was 
once a Prison Mountain of the 
Princes of Ethiopia, but uninhabi- 
ted for the last two-hundred years. 
She spent the night there alone 
and found that the ruins. still 
existed, evidence that it had in- 
deed been used as a Royal Prison. 
She is the only European in the 
world to set foot on Wahni and 
took the only photographs ever 
procured of the ruins. 
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Beryl Miles on her journey through 
Mexico covered 9,200 miles alone. 
She takes the reader with her 
immediately into the everyday life 
of the people whether in Mexico City 
or in the wild mountainous states of 
Oaxaca and Chiapas, the home of 
Chamula and Zincantecan Indians. 
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out of doors and the riotous festivi- 
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FREYA STARK 


Freya Stark’s new book is an autobiography with a theme—the art 


of Persuasion, a word which, unlike Propaganda, has not yet lost 
its innocence. 


Equipped with a knowledge of Arabic and attached to the 
Ministry of Information and the Foreign Office for war service she 
found that Persuasion was her job. This book describes the 
remarkable way in which she carried it out. In Aden she assisted 
with the Arab News Service; in the Yemen she combated the 
Fascist influence, operating the only cinema projector in the 
country; in Egypt she formed and expanded the Brotherhood of 
Freedom during the anxieties of the North Africa campaigns; in 
Iraq she extended the Brotherhood committees throughout the 
country in opposition to the German influence that so nearly 
proved fatal to the Allied position in the Middle East and was 
caught in the siege of the British Embassy in Baghdad during the 
German-inspired revolution. She continued her work in America, 
where the Zionist problem was poisoning Anglo-American relations, 
and in Canada. She travelled in India at the request of Lord Wavell 
at the time of the Simla Conference; and finally flew home to Italy, 
on the heels of the German retreat in the north. 
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stimulating sense of historical perspective turn an autobiography 
into a picture of heroic times from which valuable lessons can be 
learnt for the future. 
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